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ISAAC WATTS, D.D. | 


What the deeply devout Mr. Howe said of ano- 
ther eminent man, may, with truth, be applied to 
_ the life which we are now to submit to the atten- 
tion of the reader. ‘“ As anatomy discovers all the 
curious contexture of our bodily fabric, so here are 
vivid representations of faith, love, and a heavenly 
mind; of humility, meekness, self-denial, entire re- 
signation to the will of God, in their first and con- 
tinued motions; with whatever parts and princi- 
ples besides, compose the whole frame of the new 
mature. There it is, as if we could perceive with 
our eyes, how the blood circulates in a human body, 
through all the veins and arteries; how the heart 
beats, the animal spirits fly to and fro, and how 
each nerve, tendon, fibre, and muscle, performs its 
_ Several operations. Here it may be seen, how a 
heart touched from above works and bends thither- 
ward; how it depresses itself in humiliation, di- 
lates itself in love, exalts itself in praise, submits 
itself under chastisement, and how it draws in its 
refreshments and succour as there is need. T'o 
many who have seen so amiable a course of life, 
how grateful will it be, to behold the secret motions 
of those inward latent principles from whence all 
proceeds! Though others would look no farther 
than the advantages, in external respects, which 
accrue from it. some content themselves to 
know, by a clock, the hour of the day, or partake 
the beneficial use of some rarer engine ; the more 
curious, especially any that design imitation, and to 
com something of the same kind, would be 
saa ices gratified if, through some pellucid en- 
closure, they could behold all the inward work ; 
and observe how every wheel, spring, and move- 
ment perform their several parts and offices toward 
that use.” 
Isaac Watts, the eldest of nine children, was 
born July 17, 1674, at Southampton. His father 
resided over a boarding school, and was a man of 


‘was doomed to the degradation and hardship of a 


Lord. 


and venerable for piety. After this, he resided 


two 


in the family of Sir John Hartopp, and 
_| filled the office of tutor to his son. What reasons 


induced him to remain several years, after leaving 


the academy, without entering into the work of 


the ministry, we are left to conjecture. He was 
still but a youth, and, perhaps, like Bernard Gilpin, 
he was so diffident of himself, and so deeply af- 
fected with the importance of the office, that he 
thought he was not yet duly prepared for it. But, 
whatever were his reasons for so long silence, his 


time was wisely 


improved; he gave himself to 


reading, meditation, and prayer; and in the family 


of his first patron, besides discharging the duties of 


a tutor, he was employed in several of his most 


useful works, 
and Geograph 


particularly his Logic, Astronomy, 


On his birth-day, 1698, he preached his first ser- 
mon, probably considering that as the day of a se- 
cond nativity, by which he entered into a new 


period of existence. 


Some time in the course of 


this year, he was chosen assistant to Dr. Isaac 
Chauncy, pastor of the ingependent church, then 
meeting in Mark lane; and such was his accept- 


{ance and success, that, in January, 170], he suc- 
ceeded Dr. Chauncy :n the pastoral office. 


The 


day on which he accepted his invitation to this 
charge was distinguished by an event peculiarly 
interesting to the friends of religious liberty. The 


death of 


ing William I[I. brought a cloud over 


the prospects of dissenters, which, in the close of 
the succeeding reign, was ready to burst ina storm 
of calamity, and which was only dispelled by the 
critical interposition of Providence in the death of 


queen Anne. 


Mr. Watts, who had not entered 


up & the service of God without duly counting the 
cost, was not to be discouraged by difficulties, nor 


daterred by opposition. 


He had “engaged in a 


sacred work, where the harvest is great, and the 


labourers but few, while he had left the field of am- 


bition, where the labourers are many, and the har- 


vest not worth carrying away. 
directed to right objects; his principles invigorated 
his exertions; and the power with which he was 
endowed from on high, enabled him to speak with 
irresistible wisdom. 


” His views were 


In his public declaration of acquiescence in the 


choice of the church, he said—*I have laid aside 
the thoughts of myself, to serve the interest of our 
I give up my own ease for your spiritual 
profit and increase. [ submit my inclinations to my 
duty; and in hopes of being made an instrument 
to build up this ancient church, I return this solemn |¢an teach. 
answer to your call, that with a great sense of my Ur hi cal pl 
own inability, in mind and body, to discharge the | received into the Universities, and, therefore, wants 
duties of so sacred an office, I do, in the strength | no private recommendation. Few books have been 
of Christ, venture upon it, and, in his name, I ac- 
cept your call, promising, in the presence of God | provement of the 
and his saints, my utmost diligence in all the du- . 
ties of a pastor, so far as God shall enlighten and | duct of the Understanding ;” but they are so ex- 
strengthen me; and I leave this promise in the | Pé 1 ; 
hands of Christ our Mediator, to see it performed | him the merit of a work in the highest degree use- 
by me unto you, through the assistance of his grace 
and Spirit.” 
These professions and promises were followed | duty, if this book is not recommended. 
vely devotion, and a decided nonconformist. Hej by corresponding diligence and holy zeal. The 
number and variety of his writings, the frequency 


die In his personal appearance, there was 
little that could interest the admirers of external 
comeliness. He was low of stature, and his bodily 
presence was weak; yet there was a certain dig- 
nity in his countenance, and such piercing expres- 
sion in his eyes, as commanded attention and awe. 
His manner was animated, but not boisterous: the 
self-possession he enjoyed, was inspired by confi- 
dence in God, and, therefore, discovered nothing 
but respect and affection for his hearers. When 
Dr. Gibbons asked him if he did not. find himself 
sometimes too much awed by his authority, he re- 
plied, that when such a gentleman of eminent abi- 
lities and learning has come into the assembly and 
taken his eye, he felt something like a momentary 
tremor, but that he recovered himself by remember- 
ing what God said to Jeremiah,—“ Be not dismayed 
at their faces, lest I confound thee before them.” 
In preparation for his ministry, he wrote and com- 
mitted to memory the leading features of his curso- 
ry sermons; the rest he trusted to his extemporary 
powers, and the promised assistance of the Holy 
Spirit; and he never failed to acquit himself with 
credit. “ His reading,”’ to use Lord Bacon’s words, 
“had made him a full man; conference, a ready 
man; and writing, an exact man ;” and his free ac- 
cess to the fulness of Christ, made him an essen- 
tially profitable man. 

At the conclusion of weighty sentences, it was 
his custom to pause, that he might quicken the at- 
tention, and more solemnly impress the realities of 
the gospel upon the mind. He had cultivated with 
care and singular success the graces of language. 
The correctness of his pronunciation, the elegance 
of his diction, and the grandcur of his sentiments, 
obtained him an uncommon share of popularity.— 
“T once mentioned,” says Dr. Johnson, “the repu- 
tation which Mr. Foster had gained by his proper 
delivery, to my friend Dr. Hawkesworth, who told 
me that, in the art of pronunciation, he was far in- 
ferior to Dr. Watts.” 

As a writer, the subject of this memoir acquired, 
and will long retain, high distinction. ‘ As his 
mind was capacious, his curiosity excursive, and 
his industry continual, his productions are very nu- 
merous, and his subjects various. Every man, ac- 
quainted with the common principles of human 
action, will look with veneration on the writer, 
who is, at one time, combating Locke, and, at ano- 
ther, making a catechism for children in their fourth 
year. A voluntary descent from the dignity of sci- 
ence is, perhaps, the hardest lesson that humility 


“‘ Of his philosophical pieces, his logic has been 


perused by me with greater pleasure than his “ Im- 
ind,” of which the radical 
principles may indeed be found in Locke’s “ Con- 


panded and ramified* by Watts, as to confer upon 


ful and pleasing. Whoever has the care of instruc- 
ting others, may be charged with deficiency in his 
I have 
mentioned his treatises of theology, as distinct from 
his other productions; but the truth is, that, what- 


jail, on account of his religious principles; and du- | and excellency of his preaching, his exact attention | ever he took in hand was, by his incessant solici- 
ring his confinement, his wife would often sit on a | to the spiritual affairs of his flock by domestic vis- | tude for souls, converted to theology. As piety 


stone at the door of the prison, with this child of 


promise at her breast, revolving, in deep affliction | ness of his industry. ‘The younger members of his 


of mind, the miseries brought upon her, by the tyr- 0 
zeal. 


anny which deprived her of the protection and so- 
ciety of ker beloved husband. In the morning of 
life, Isaac Watts gave the most pleasing indications 
of a bright and propitious day. Before he had well 


its, when not confined by illness, show the intense- | predominated over his mind, it is diffused over his 


works; under his direction, it may be truly said, 


had a peculiar share of his affection and | ‘ Theologie, Philosophia ancillatur ;;—‘ Philosophy 
For them he was always forming plans of| is subservient to evangelical instruction ;’ it is dif- 
religious improvement, and, to promote their pros- | ficult to read a page without learning, or at least 
perity and happiness in the concerns of a future | Wishing to be better. The attention is caught by 
world, he formed a society from this class of his | indirect instruction ; and he that sat down only to 


learned to speak, a book was his greatest pleasure, | charge, for prayer and spiritual conference. In'this | reason, is, on a sudden, compelled to pray.” 
and every little present of money received addition- | society, the substance of his Guide to Prayer was 


al value in his esteem, as it supplied the means of} originally delivered. > no fi 
n visiting the families of his congregation, he The testimonies of Lord Barrington, and tbe coun- 


ratifying this early propensity. When a child, he 


began to act the part of maturer years, in attention | was 
upon their minds: and,as his own piety 


to mental improvement, and in preparation for the 


service and enjoymentof God. Although naturally | cheerful, he endeavoured to diffuse its benign in- 


of a temper, remarkable for vivacity, he was a sin-| fluence around him. Walking or riding, in com- | study, the 
pany or in retirement, he was either improving | My conduct and model my style, t 
he | himself or others. With a mind eminently suscep- | echo back, in the faintest accents, what sounds in 


exception to the vanity of childhood and youth. 
hours devoted by other children to play, 


employed in reading, or in composing little poems, | tible of the emotions of friendship and gratitude, he 


a preity the fond expectations of his mother. 
his fourth year, he entered upon the stud 
the learned languages, under the tuition of Mr. 


_ Such is the character of Watts, from a man who 
could see no fault in him but his nonconformity.— 


always careful to leave a savour of divine truth | tess of Hereford, are equally high. The Rev. Jas. 


Hervey, in a letter addressed to the Doctor, says, 
“To say your works have long been my delight and 
the favourite pattern by which I would form 
would be only to 


the general voice of the nation. And, among other 


_ | was superior to the contracted views and the un-|of your edifying compositions, I have reason to 
of| tempered zeal of the bigot. “It was not only in| thank you for your Sacred Songs, which I have in- 
in- | his book,” as Dr. Johnson has observed, “ but in his | troduced jnto the service of my church; so that, in 


horn, a clergyman, the master of the free grammar | mind, that orthodoxy and charity were united.”— the solemnities of the Sabbath, and in a lecture on 


school at Southampton. 


so distinguished himself by the ease and celerity of 
his progress, that all who knew him anticipated, 
with delight, the eminence which he afterwards 
attained. In the twentieth year of his age, he in- 
_ scribed a Latin ode to Mr. Pinhorn, which is not 
more honourable asa tribute to the merit of the 
master, than as a proof of uncommon proficiency in 
the scholar. mena by the promising appearan- 
ces which he e of future celebrity in learning 
and religion, several persons of property, with a 


versities. But, havin 

nonconformity, on which 
had, probably given him some useful lessons, he 
respectfully declined the flattering proposal, and 
declared his resolution to take his lot with the dis- 
senters. 


There he discovered such | He knew how to sustain injurious treatment with- 
avidity of application, and extent of capacity, and | out retaliating. His meekness of opposition was | our 
remarkable, and the good he performed was un- : 
clouded with pharisaic ostentation. The love of 
money, in a minister of Christ, he looked on with 
contempt and detestation. 
come he devoted to the purposes of charity, and 
when he was incapable of his public labours, he re- 
fused to receive his salary, “ Happy will be that 
reader, who is disposed by his writings to copy his 
benevolence to man, and his reverence to God.” 


A third part of his in- 


Soon after Watts had entered upon his pastoral | w 
view to his entering into the established church, | labours, he was seized with a dangerous and pro- | pised or neglected the very life and soul of Chris- 
proposed to support him at one of the English Uni- | tracted illness, from which he slowly recovered.—| tianity, the living everlasting gospel, the superna- 


The state 


the week day, your muse lights up the incense of 
praise, and furnishes our devotion with harmo- 
ny.” | 

The late Dr. Vecessimus Knox, in his Christian 
Philosophy, after a long citation from the Inward 
Witnesses to Christianity, concludes thus: “ For 
my own part, I cannot but think this good man ap- 
proached as near to Christian perfection as any 
mortal ever did in this sublunary state; and, there- 
fore, I consider him as a better interpreter of the 


} Christian doctrines, than the most learned critics, 


who, proud of their reason and their learning, des- 


studied the principles of | During this period, Mr. Price was chosen as his as- | tural operation of divine grace; and, be it ever re- 
the sufferings of his father | sistant, and afterward elected co-pastor. 
to which he was reduced by anuther long sickness, 
in 1712, engaged the benevolent attention of Sir 
Thomas Abney, at that time an alderman of Lon-| to become a verbal critic, or a logical disputant on 
don, and, subsequently, its representative in parlia- | the scriptures, as the most learned among the doc- 


membered that Dr. Watts was a man who cultiva- 
ted his reason with particular care, who studied 
the abstrusest sciences, and was as well qualified 


The date of his spiritual life cannot be ascer-| ment. In his family he found an asylum, and ex- | tors of Sorbonne, or the greatest proficients in po- 


tained, but the fact was indubitable from a very | perienced all the tenderness and care that the lan- | lemical divinity. 


early period. When only seven or eight years old, | guishing state of his health required. 
tion like this,” says Dr. Johnson, “a state in which | the doctrines of grace cannot be entertained but by 


the notions of patronage and dependence were 
overpowered by the perception of reciprocal bene- 
fits, deserves a particular memorial.” 


he composed some verses, to gratify the wishes of 
his mother, which, for clear views of scriptural 
truth, and fervour of devotion, would have done 
honour to a far more advanced age. The natural 
vivacity of his youth was corrected and improved 


piety and pleasure. 


rior to most of his contemporaries. 


of our religious joys; but such objections only con- 
fess the sublimity of his devotion, and, faithfully ap- 
plied to the disparity of our resemblance, will ex- 
cite every sentiment of humility. 
Decided in his views, both as to the doctrines of 
the gospel, and the discipline of the church, in the 
ear 1690 he repaired to an academy in London, 
swhere he prosecuted his studies under the Rev. 
Thomas Rowe, who was pastor of an independent 
church. Mr. Hughes, the poet, and Dr. Horte, 
afterwards archbishop of Tuam, were his fellow 
students, and, as appears by their subsequent cor- 
respondence, they entertained a warm friendship 
for him. Here he seems to have laboured with 
incessant perseverance, not merely to pass with 
credit through the routine of academical obliga- 
tions, but to attain eminent distinction in the sound- 
est qualifications for future usefulness. Very few, 
by a much longer course of study, make any near 
approach to the extent of his acquirements. In dil- 
igence, he had no equal; in his attainments, he 
had no competitor; and, as his progress in the paths 
of learning was not dishonoured by an ostentatious 
vanity, he won the esteem and admiration of all 
who were connected with him in preparatory stu- 
dies. His tutor, Mr. Rowe, declared, that he had 
never occasion to reprove him; and so exemplary 
was he, that he often proposed him as a pattern for 
the imitation of the other pupils. To impress upon his 
memory the most important and interesting parts 
of the books he read, it was his custom to make 
judicious abridgements; and, that he might com- 
emp and digest the sentiments and arguments of 
nis authors, in order to render each, in succession, 
Anstrumental to the confirmation and enlargement 
of his views, his principal books were interleaved. 
At the age of twenty, he left the academy, and 
spent two years in study and devotion, at the house 
of his father, who treated him with great tender- 
ness, and had the happiness, granted to few pa- 
rents, of living to sce his son eminent for literature 


day.” 
the countess. 
plied the doctor, “ I came to the house of my good 
friend, Sir Thomas Abney, intending to spend but 
a single week under his friendly roof; and I have 
extended my visit to the length of thirty years.”— 
Lady Abney, who was present, immediately said, 
«‘ Sir, what you term a long thirty years visit, I con- 
sider as the shortest visit my family ever received.” 
His gratitude in the review of his obligations, du- 
ring a thirty-six years residence with her ladyship, 
is strongly marked in a passage of his will, where 
he speaks of the generous and tender care shown 
him by her ladyship, and her family, in his long ill- 
ness, many years ago, when he was capable of no 
service, and also of her eminent friendship and 
goodness, during his continuance in the family ever 
since. 


credulous. 


“ A coali- 


I mention this circumstance 
for the consideration of those who insinuate, that 


ignorant, as well as fanatical persons; by persons 
uninitiated in the mysteries of philosophy.” It has 
been asserted, that our author, towards the close of 


Whatever riches and munificence could supply, | life, changed his opinions concerning the Trinity, 
by a deep sense of religion. He sought and enjoyed | or affection and respect suggest, to alleviate his in- | and some controversy has appeared on the subject. 
communion’ with God, in retirement from the | firmities, he enjoyed to the full extent of his wish-| But even Dr. Aikin is candid enough to acknow- 
world ; and displayed, in his uniform deportment, | es; and to the happy event of his introduction into 


the inseparable connexion which subsists between | this amiable and excellent family, may be ascribed 
In the depth of his humility, | the prolongation of a life, the value of which may 
and in the elevation of his affection, he was supe- | be estimated by the many useful works which he 
Before he had | published during his residence in it. 3 
attained his twenty-second year, he had composed | respect and affection, which was shown him by Sir | view, Dr. Watts must certainly rank among the 
the greater part of his hymns, in comparison with | Thomas Abney, were perpetuated by his lady and 
which, most compositions of the same kind are | their daughter, till hisdays were numbered and fin- 
frigid and lifeless. They may, indeed, in some in-| ished. Lady Abney, who was endowed with eve-| have g 
stances, be thought too appropriating and extatic| ry virtue, and shone as an illustrious example of 
for our mixed assemblies, and for the general state | piety, died about a year after him, 


The same 


ledge, “ That in judging of the sentiments of a wri- 
ter, it is always proper to look at his works, and es- 
timate him from them, and not from unauthorized 
reports, or even from ascertained private declara- 
tions, posterior to his public productions. In this 


decided advocates for orthodoxy.” 

The Psalms and Hymns of Dr. Watts, which 
iven his name a kind of immortality in our 
worshipping assemblies, deserve to be mentioned, 
independent of their intrinsic merit, for the circum- 


The following anecdote, communicated to the | stance in which they originated. The hymns which 


This 


late Mr. Toplady, by the countess of Huntington, 
will serve to confirm what is said of the happy 
terms upon which he lived with this house. 
countess, being on a visit to Dr. Watts, at Stoke 
Newington, was thus accosted by him: “ Your la- 
dyship is come to see me.on a very remarkable 
“ Why is this day remarkable?” answered 


The 


very day thirty years,” re- 


That his constitution was extremely delicate, is 


ing, and onl 


a well known fact, but the stories which have been 
circulated concerning his strange nervous affec- 
tions, appear to have been fabricated by the design- 
to have obtained belief among the 
r. Gibbons, his intimate friend and 


biographer, avers them to be utterly false, both from 
his own knowledge, and from the testimonies of his 


constantly with him. 


amanuensis, and Mrs. Elizabeth Abney, who were 


The two Universities of Edinburgh and Aber- 
deen, in the year 1728, conferred on him, unsolici- 
ted, the degree of doctor in divinity ; and this hon- 


our was never better 
less vanity. 
Asa preacher Dr. 


bestowed, or received with 
Watts ranks with the most 


were sung in the meeting-house at Southampton, 
were s0 little to his judgment and taste, that he 
could not forbear complaining of them to his father. 
His father, who, perhaps, fondly attached to his old 
guides in this service, and impatient of innova- 
tions, was not very well pleased, bid him try what 
he could do to mend the matter. He immediately 
set to work, and so successful was he in his first 
essay, that a second was earnestly desired, and 
then a third, and a fourth, till there was such a 
number as to make up a volume, which was after- 
ward considerably enlarged. The first edition of 
his Hymns was published in 1707, and his Psalms 
in 1719. The happy manner in which he has ren- 
dered these composures intelligible to the ignorant, 
yet instructive and delightful to the more cultiva- 
ted, shows at once how warm a desire of extensive 
usefulness animated his heart, and how skilful a 
hand directed his pen: while the strong images; 
the bold flights, the lively painting, the sublimity 
of thought, and majesty of expressiop, which occur 
in some other of his poetical writings, proclaim 
what a master he was in that art, and how much 
of self-denial he practised in condescending to a 
lower strain, when the genius for which he wrote 
required it. | 

he day of this great man’s life was not more 
useful in its progress, than serene and glorious in 
its close. Without perturbation he read his sum- 
mons to appear before the judge of all, and with- 


himself, he often repeated the words of Paul to the 
Hebrews,—* Ye have need of patience, that, after 
ye have done the will of God, ye may receive the 
promise.” At one time he said,—“ I wonder why 
the great God should continue me in life, when I 


am incapable of doing him any further service.” 
But now he had finished the work given him to do, 
he must quietly wait till the Lord of the vineyard 
should bestow the promised, the desired reward. | 


pout reluctance he obeyed. With application to 


With these considerations he would check the en- 
croachments of impatience. 
Christian,” said he, ** is to bear the will of God, as 
well astodo it. If I were in health, I could only 
be doing that, and that I may do now. The best 
thing in obedience is a regard to the will of God, 
and the way to that is to get our inclinations and 
aversions as much mortified as we can.” He dis- 
coursed much of his dependence upon the atoning 
sacrifice of Christ; and his trust in God, through 
the Mediator, remained unshaken to the last. ‘I 
should be glad,” he said, “ to read more, yet not in 
order to be confirmed more in the truth of the Chris- 
tian religion, or in the truth of its promises, for I 
believe them enough to venture an eternity upon 
them.” How his soul was absorbed in the faith of 
these promises, and the certainty of their accom- 
plishment, all who visited him during the illness 
which terminated in dissolution could bear testi- 
mony. 

On retiring to rest he has been heard to declare, 
that if his Master had no more work for him to do, 
he should be glad to be dismissed that night. “I 
bless God,” he would say at other times, “I can 
lie down with comfort at night, not being solici- 
tous whether I wake inthis world or another.” 
Worn down with infirmities, he acknowledged that 
his support was derived from the same plain pro- 
mises that yield succour to the unlearned. In this 
way, the promises became a present inheritance of 
support and consolation, both as the security and 
prelibations of his future exaltation before the 
throne of God; and, ‘*as the setting sun appears 
greater in magnitude, and his beams of richer gold, 
than when in his meridian, so this dying believer 
was richer in experience, stronger in grace, and 
brighter in his evidences for heaven, than was 
usual in any period of his life.” With some view, 
no doubt, to this happy state of mind, Dr. Grovesnor 
being at the funeral of Dr. Watts, a friend said to 
him,—* Well Dr. Grovesnor, you have seen the 
end of Dr. Watts, and you will soon follow him ; 
what think you of death ?”—*“ Think !” replied he, 
‘when death comes, I shall smile upon him, if 
God smile upon me.” 

His freedom from corporeal pain, and his uninter- 
rupted assurance that all was well, excited the 
strongest sentiments and expressions of gratitude 
in his last moments; and, without a struggle or a 
groan, November 25th, 1748, in his seventy-fifth 

ear, he departed this life, greatly beloved and 
amented by all wise and good men. 

His biographer has remarked, “‘ That in common 
conversation he was almost unequalled. Indeed 
no person,” says he, “ with whom I was ever ac- 
quainted, spoke with more ease, readiness, and 
elegance, than he did; and, as his discourse flowed 
like a clear full stream from an inexhaustible foun- 
tain, so it was very instructive and entertaining.” 
The following are a few specimensof his colloquial 
remarks: 
“Dr. Owen excelled as an experimental and 
Mr. Baxter as a practical divine. I would rather 
be the author of Baxter’s ‘Call to the Unconvert- 
ed,’ than of Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 

Addressing a young minister, he said, “ Never 
mind spoiling a well turned period, if you may but 
have the hope of reaching a conscience. Polished 
and harmonious Janguage is oftentimes like oil 
flewing smoothly over solid marble, which leaves no 
traces behind it.” 

“St. Paul’s thorn in the flesh, mentioned 2 Cor. 
xil. 7, was the debilitated state of his nerves, oc- 
casioned by the overpowering glories of heaven; 
from whence I conclude, that the apostle was in 
the body when he was caught up into paradise.” 

“ Ordinary grief may be expressed by tears and 
lamentations; but there is u superlative degree of 
grief, for which nature has no expressiun.” 

‘“‘ The passions are the gales of life, and it is re- 
ligion only that can prevent them from rising into, 
a tempest.” 

“The robe of religion came fair and well pro- 
portioned from the hand of its Maker: if we see it 
soiled and distorted, the fault is in the person who 
wears it.” 

“ Faith, kept in lively exercise, can make roses 
spring out of the midst of thorns, and change the 
briars of the wilderness into the fruit trees of para- 
dise.”* 


* Life of Dr. Watts by Dr. Gibbons, and by Dr. 
Johnson in his ‘* Lives of the Pocts.”’ 


UNIVERSALISM. 


We find the following Document in the Adviser 
for April, 1809. It was read toa largeand solemn 
assembly on the Sabbath. The author had been a 
strenuous advocate of Universalism, and a man 
*¢so much respected in society and so moral in his 
conduct, that the Universalists felt their hands 
much strengthened by having him on their side,”— 
Vermont Chronicle, 


TO THE CHURCH AND CONGREGATION OF WESTFORD. 


A Confession and Testimony against Universal 
Salvation. 


Whereas [ have formerly been in the belief of 
universal salvation, and having done much to pro- 
pogate it for more than twenty years, and being 
now brought to behold my error, I cannot, without 
doing violence to my own feeling, help bearing 
public testimony against it. Ever since I embra- 
ced it, I have had turns of doubting it; but still la- 
boured much to prove it. ButI have lately been 
led more thoroughly to consider it, and am con- 
vinced it is a pernicious error. 

On Sabbath evening last I was intensely exer- 
cised in my mind. It appeared to me I could say 
with the Psalmist, The pains of hel] had taken hold 
upon me. My whole frame was in agitation and 
indescribable horror in my mind. I feared that 
God was about to sacrifice me as an awful monu- 
ment, to warn others to abandon this error, My 
only hope was in universal salvation; yet with all 
my desires and efforts, I could not support it, 
against such a flood of conviction, and the thunder- 
ing alarms of conscience. I found in very deed it 
was hard to kick against the pricks, I had often 
thought that none but God could convince me of 
my error; and I now thought he was about to do 
it, to my utter and eternal ruin. I continued in 
this situation for above twenty-four hours, when I 
was brought to behold that I was in the hand ofa 
sovereign, all-wise, and sin-hating God, and justly 
exposed to his wrath. I was convinced there was 
a hell for the unjust; and felt disposed to abandon 
my former sentiments, and to believe in, and re- 
ceive, the true and living God, I have since had 
peace of conscience, and, I trust, joy in the Holy 
Ghost. 

I am convinced that many will take occasion 
from this, to speak of my ivstability; but I feel that 
the testimony of God and my own conscience is 
better than the applause of ungodly men. Further, 
I know not, why 1 should not confess my sins, as 
well as the great Apostle to the Gentiles, There- 
fore I do this day, in the presence of God, angels, 
and men, utterly renounce the doctrine of univer- 
sal salvation, as being a doctrine of devils, and a 
fatal rock on which thousands have dashed, and 
sunk down to perdition. And feeling a love to 
your precious and immortal souls, I this day in the 
fear of the great God, warn you to abandon it. If 
there be any present, whom I have been the instru- 
ment of deceiying, I freely ask forgiveness, and 
warn them to flee from it. O, my dear audience, 
do not trifle with eternal things; but consider, that 
all your errors, false hopes, and refuges of lies, if 
not abandoned here, will surely be detected when 
eternally too late. Do not sneer at the dread so- 
lemnities of eternity, nor think that all religion is 
enthusiasm: but taste and see that the Lord is 
good. In fine, remember, God has promised a re- 
ward to the righteous, while he will punish the 
wicked with everlasting destruction from the 
presence of the Lord and the glory of his pow- 
er. Thus, as a friend to Zion, and well-wisher 
‘to your immortal souls, I do this day confess my 
error, and warn you all against it. 

Dayip Hasetron. 


“The business of a 


_| dation of peace must be laid in grace, or it will not 


ment.” 


from day to day, from year to year, praying, hoping, 


ONE YEAR. 


We imay, in one year, do much good or harm, 
and thereby much promote or impede our perfec- 
tion and happiness, How surprisingly great, how 
far above the reach of numbers, is the sum total of 
thoughts and ideas that arise in the mind in the 
course of one single year! Divide the year into 
days, the days into hours, the hours into minutes 
and seconds; and when yeu have reckoned up the 
results together, still it will not nearly amount to 
the sum of your thoughts. 

We all think incessantly, whether we wake or 
sleep, labour or rest; our thoughts succeed each 
other with a velocity that is scarcely to be con- 
ceived, and but seldom are they totally indifferent. 
How much good or harm then must not a man 
think in one year! And how much often depends 
ona singlethought. How much then must depend 
on the thousands, the hundred thousands, the mil- 
lions of thoughts that arise in us in a whole year? 

Go now from the thoughts to the words we utter 
in the course of the year. How great too is their 
amount! How much good or evil may we not 
speak in one year, and how may we not thus bene- 
fit or injure ourselves and others! How salutary, 
how precious is not unfrequently but one good 
word spoken in season! What disorder, what 
mischief on the contrary, may not a bad word pro- 
duee, which we are prompted to utter by envy, or 
hatred, or malice, or imprudence, or weakness ! 
To what a vast sum then must not the total of all 
the speeches amount which proceed from one mouth 
in a year. 

Consider how many good or bad actions we may 
perform in one year! Their number is likewise 
very great, though it should not quite equal the 
number of our thoughts and words. Does there 
ever elapse one day in the year wherein we do 
nothing cither good or bad? Nay do many hours 
of the day pass by, wherein what we do is abso- 
lutely indifferent, and may not turn out cither good 
or bad? Are we not daily either diligent or neg- 
ligent, conscientious or unconscientious, in the |: 
transaction of our business? Enjoy we not daily 
the bounties of God either with cheerful gratitude 
or with stupid insensibility and indifference, either 
in rational moderation or in extravagance and in- 
temperance? “May we not daily either exercise 
ourselves in meekness, in humility, in forbearance, 
or kindness, or suffer ourselves to be thrown into 
a rage, or seduced into pride, into a forward and 
haughty behaviour, or to be otherwise offensive to 
our neighbour ? | 

May we not daily give proofs of contentedness 
in our station, of submission to the will of God, of 
trust in his providence, of confidence in his help, 
or testimonies of the reverse? Is any day likely 
to but we are tempted in one way or other to 
ill, or alluzed and incited to good, and so our pro- 
pensities weakened to the one, or our love to the 
other more confirmed? Is it likely that a day 
should pass without affording us some opportunity 
of being serviceable either to our family, to our 
friends, or to other men, by our advice, by our alms, 
by ourcredit, byourexample, or by other good offices 
we may do them! ‘To what a sum then must not 
our good and bad actiong“In one year amount, ac- 
cording as we conduct ourselves in one way or the 
other! And how much must we likewise thus 
advance or retard our perfection and happiness! 
If no action we perform be entirely without effect, 
how innumerable then must the beneficial or inju- 
rious consequences be that proceed from the ac- 
tions of a whole year! And if to these actions you 
add the thoughts and the words of the same year, 
how great and general must not the sum of the 
good or the evil be, which will be placed to your 
account in such a portion of time, and which is so 
closely connected with the sum of the happiness or 
misery you have in future to expect! How im- 
portant then must one year be in this point of view! 
How much docs it not allow to be done of the work 
that God has enjoined us here to perform! 


SPIRITUAL JOY. 
The first thing that produces joy in the saints, is 


their justification before God. ‘The foundation of 
spiritual joy must be laid in peace; and the foun- 


be genuine and Jasting. While we are dead in 
trespasses and sin, we are totally incapable of it; 
ind when we were first awakened to a sight and 
sense of sin, we could see little room for joy. 
Could we be cheerful, could we be easy under that 
displeasure which was more bitter than death? 
Could we rejoice while the curse of God hung over 
our heads?’ When we did not know but the next 
moment it might fall upon us, and that if it did, it 
would de heayier than a mountain of lead, andsink 
us to the lowest hell? In such circumstances could 
we rejoice? Impossible! “ Horror and anguish 
took hold upon us, and roared by reason of the 
disquietude of our hearts.” But when the Lord 
was pleased to reveal himself to usas a God, par- 
doning iniquity, transgression and sin—when he 
said to our mountainous guilt, ‘Be thou romoved 
and cast into the sea,” and to our polluted hearts, 
“1 will, be thou clean ;” and to our tumultuous 
fears, “‘ Peace, be still;” and to our trembling 
souls, J am your salvation,” then our souls mag- 
nified the Lord, and our spirits rejoiced in God 
our Saviour. John xvi. 27—“ My peace I give unto 
thee, not asthe world giveth, give I unto thee.” 
Then we comprehended the words of the apostle, 
Romans v. 1: “ Therefore being justified by faith, 
we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom we have now received the atone- 


CONSISTENCY. 


A Christian may be concerned to act in charac- 
ter, and adorn the profession of the Gospe], without 
any imputation of vanity, and opportunities, though 
in obscurity and retirement, will not be long want- 
ing. The late pious John Newton is said to have 
endured a very severe operation without a groan. 
The operator expressed surprise at his fortitude. 
‘Why sir,” said he, “I have preached some years 
from my pulpit about divine support, and shall I 
live to negative all by my cowardice?” Great and 
trying occasions, which attract the eyes of all men, 
rarely occur; but every good man frequently finds 
something to exercise his faith and patience. 
“ Perhaps,” says Mr. Cecil, “it isa greater ener- 
gy of Divine power, which keeps the Christian 


running, believing, against all hindrances, which 
maintains him asa living martyr, than that which 
bears him up for an hour in sacrificing himself at 
the stake.” 


From the Missionary. 
WHAT THE GOSPEL CAN DO. 


The New Zealanders have long been proverbial 
for their warlike propensities, for their ferocity, 
even for cannibalism. And yet the Gospel can 
change New Zealanders. “This is indicated,”’ 
says a Missionary among them, “ by a total cessa- 
tion from war not only, but by a discontinuance of 
those bitter quarrels among themselves which were 
so frequent.” “ We are living in peace with all the 
natives,” says another, “and they are living at 
peace with one another. Not one life has been lost 
by fighting since we lived here”—Ciristianity “ is 
first pure, then peaceable.” 


THE GOSPEL, A PEACE MAKER. 


A Missionary in New Zealand, writing from 
Pacha, says, “ the gospel has done much for this 
place. It has united parties that were estranged 
to each other. It has elevated the female charac- 
ter, making the wife a companion for the husband. 
And it has awakened a concern in both for the 
welfare of their children.” Peace and harmony— 
the elevation of woman to the rightful place as a 
“ help-meet for man—the religious training of the 
young—these are universally among the ffuits of 
the gospel. Where they are not found, the: graft 


has not taken, 


WHY DO SO MANY MEN OF DISTINCTION 
TREAT RELIGION WITH INDIFFERENCE 1 


Hervey says, ‘Because they do not pray for the 
assistance of the Holy Spirit.” Dr. Bates, who wag 
very far removed from fanaticism, says—The effi- 
cacious influence of the Holy Spirit, as requisite 
to change the will, that, with a free and full con. 
sent, our will may desire and prosecute the spirit. 
ual, eternal good. Without this the conviction of 
the mind is not powerful enough to convert the 
soul from the love of the world, to choose heaven, 
There may be an enlightened conscience, without 
a renewed heart. Though the judgment assenta 
that God is the-supreme good ; yet till the heart he 
circumcised, and the sensuality of the affections 
taken away, divine love—which directs our life tg 
God as our blessed end—can never possess it. 

“If man had a sensible and strong assurance of 
the eternal state hereafter; if all those who lived 
godly, in a visible manner ascended with Elijah to 
heaven ; and if all who continued in their sins, vie 
sibly descended into hell—as Korah and his com. 
pany were swallowed up alive by the earth before 
the Israelites; if men could hear the joyful exulta- 
tions of the saints above, and their high praises of 
God ; then hear the desperate cries and deep com- 
plaints of the damned ; nay, if one according to the 
desire of the rich man, was sent from the dolefu) 
regions below, and with his fiery tongue should 
preach a sermon on those torments, not describing 
them at a distance, but by a sensible demonstration 
in himself; yet this alone would not be sufficient 
to draw off men’s hearts from the deceitful and 
transitory happiness of this world, and to fasten 
them on the perfect and eternal happiness in the 
next. Indeed they could not indulge their vices 
so securely; but yet they would be strangers ta 
the life of God, such inveterate alienation of heart 
is in men from real holiness; for till the quicken. 
ing Spirit of God transforms the soul, and makea 
it spiritual in its valuations and affections, it is in« 
wardly averse from grace and glory,” 

If this is the correct representation of man’s 
character and condition—and who can prove the 
contrary !—then it deserves notice from two clagg- 
es of persons, 

1. ‘Those who are fondly expecting that they 


shal] be awakened by some alarming providence, or 
some unusual and striking occurrence, or some re- 


markably impressive eloquent sermon, Such exe 
pectation is altogether delusive, it is a deception 
which your own heart, or a subtle adversary is 
practising upon you to yourruin, If they hear not 
Moses and the prophets, neither will they be per- 


suaded, though one rose from the dead, 


2. Those who believe in the value and effi. 
cacy of prayer. The unconverted will remain 
unconverted, and die under the weight of ac- 


cumulated guilt, unless a spiritual change is 


wrought upon them by the Holy Spirit. But 
this is not a good, placed at a hopeless distance 
beyond our reach, It is an attainable blessing; a 


good which may be had by seeking. How much 
more, says Christ, shall your heavenly Father give 
the Holy Spirit to them that ask hun! and wh 
not, also, to those for whom he is asked? 
so how responsible is the Christian, as well as the 
impenitent sinner !—Christian Mirror, 


And if 


CHRIST CRUCIFIED. 
“The principal method which the Spirit adopts 


in subduing the heart of a sinner is a spiritual 
discovery of Christ. There is an attractive force 
in the Saviour, when beheld by faith, which com- 
mands. 
power; ‘ When the son of man is lifted up, he 
will draw all men unto him,’ (John xxi. 32.) No 
radical and saving change is effected without the 
exhibition of this object ; nor are the terrors of the 
law alone ever sufficient for that purpose; they are 
sufficient to show the heinousness of sin, an 
extreme danger to which the sinner is exposed 
but have no tendency to produce a complete reno- 
vation. ‘ By the law is the knowledge of sin.’ (Ro- 
mans iil, 20.) The law will discover our disease, 
but the knowl 
remedy. 
the discovery of Christ points out the method of 
deliverance and escape, “A saving influence and 
— consolation spring from him, and from him 
alone. 
ternal, (the former universal, but often ineffectual, 
the latter personal, but always efficient,) so there 
is an outward revelation of Christ, and an inter-e 
nal, of which the understanding and the heart are 
the seat. Hence it is, with the utmost propriety, 
to be a revelation ‘in us.’”—Rev., Robert 
all, 


Christ crucified esses a drawing 


the 


of Christ is the discovery of the 
The Jaw denounces its awful sentence; 


As there is an external call and an in- 


HOW FAR IS IT TO CHURCH? 
To judge from the reports of the Missionaries, 


this is a question seldom asked in New Zealand, 
**T have had sometimes,” says one of them, “ my 
house beset before day-break, by natives coming 
for instruction. 
distance of ten miles and some twenty m 
Another writes that parties frequently come fort 
miles. 
blessings creates indifference to them. , 
acquainted with one veteran Churchman who walks 
eight miles on every Lords day to attend divine 
worship. But there are very few who do not ask, 
“ how far is it to Church ?”—Missionary. 


They think nothing of — the 
les.” 


How strange it is that familiarity wit 
We are 


CHRISTIANITY A GOOD PROTECTOR OF 
PROPERTY, 


Our neighbours, those not connected with the 


ee are civil, courteous, honest, and teach- 
able. 
but little needed. Working tools are safe, although 
lying in all directions. 
scarcely dared to lay a tool down, as it was almost 
sure to be stolen; and even outside pockets were 
dangerous, as things were taken from them.” @his 
is from a New Zealand Missionary. What a pity 
that the sea-ports are excepted. But the Christians 
go there, 


Jocks and bolts are but little used, and are 


Ten years ago, a person 


WATCH, LEST YE ENTER INTO TEMPTA.- 


* The only thing to which men do not appear to 


be naturally alive and awake, is the state of their 
immortal souls, 
tions every hour of their lives; and they appear at 


They are in the midst of temptae 


home when surrounded by their enemies. There 
is no alarm, no watchfulness, They watch against 


other things—against poverty, and robbe- 


bery. Thisstate the Scripture describes to be a 
kind of watchful sleep; and when the Word of 


God summons the world to salvation by Christ, it 
says—‘ Awake thou that sleepest, and arise from 
the dead, and Christ shall give thee light!’ And 
again—* Awake to righteousnese and sin not,’ How 


many of those who call themselves the disciples of 
Christ are sleeping this day in security, as if they 
had no master that watched, and prayed, and died 
for them! Where is temptation not to be found? 
In what shape does it not appear? Under what dis. 
guise does it not present itself? And what meang 
does it not employ to ruin our salvation ? It meetg 
us in the market places, and thrusts itself into our 
bargains; it offers gold; it leads us into the house 
of riot and intemperance; it brings wine in goblets, 
and says— Eat and drink, for to-morrow you die ? 
It turns us from men to beasts; and having de- 
prived us of our sense and our reason, it puts the 
weapon into our own hand, and bids us to commit 
violence and murder; it sits by our sides at our 
meals, and joins in our conversation; it creeps into 
our minds and poisons our thoughts ; it puts venom 
and impiety upon our tongue; it hides our Bibles, 
and shuts them when we open them. Sometimes 
it lurks near our path like a serpent; sometimes it 
steals upon us as a thief; sometimes it comes muf 
fled asa friend; sometimes it rushes upon us a6 an 
assassin: it is about our bed, and spieth out onr - 
ways. ‘How, then, shall any man pretend to gay, 
that he may sit still and sleep—and that eve 

power of his soul is not to be up in arme, while 
~— spectre as this is following him throngh 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 18, 1837. 
= 
TERMS.— Two Dollars and Fifty cents in advance. 


Three Dollars if not paid in advance. 


To communication from 
our respected correspondent “Knox,” we have 
thonght it adviseable not to publish, in conse- 
quence of its free use of names. Several commu- 
nications have been necessarily delayed. 


Umton.—The Buffalo Spectator is anxious to 


—know how we van reconcile our opposition to 


Christian union with. the explicit enforcement of 
such union in the word of God. If our cotempo- 
rary had read with discrimination what we have 
written on this subject, he would not have proposed 
the question. Union we have never opposed in 
‘thought or word; we have only attempted to ex- 
pose the fallacy of schemes which have sought to 


_ connect, without uniting. If Christians will be of 


one heart. and mind, we shall rejoice to see them 


>of one body, but while they tenaciously insist upon 


their peculiarities, their union in one body is im- 
practicable. They may discourse eloquently of 
_the advantages of coming together, but they all 
speak on the presumption, that the concessions 
and sacrifices must come from others and not them- 
selves. ‘These modern schemes we have also 
opposed on the ground, thut they have been urged 
by men who have made shipwreck of some of the 
most precious doctrines of the Christian faith, and 
the success of whose enterprise is based on the 
supposition, that these doctrines are to be aban- 
doned or kept out of sight by all who wish to be 


_ comprehended in the grand union. All such terms 


we reject. A union based on truth we heartily 
recommend, and it would be difficult to discover 
any other kind recommended in the word of God. 
If all Christians will unite with us in what we be- 
lieve to be the truth, we shall be most happy at 
the result, but if we are required to give up the 
sovereignty of God to secure the co-operation of a 
Methodist brother, and infant baptism to secure a 


. Baptist brother, and our peculiar mode of address 


t» the throne of grace to gain favour with an Epis- 
copal brother, we hesitate. We are willing that 
they should abandon their peculiarities and adopt 
ours, but we make nd such demand on them, and 
we think they should make none of the kind on 
us. We will abandon nothing which we believe 
to be the truth of God, and we should think the 
less of them if they should compromise. Until 
Christians therefore are agreed, any attempt to 
bring them under one organization isa sheer folly 
which- was never entertained except in the brain of 
‘a heated enthusiast. Such being the case, there 
may nevertheless be a union which is sufficient for 
all Christian purposes ; we mean a union in char- 
ity, forbearance, and every good word and work, or 
in other words, such a union as is consistent with 
the present separation of the Church into denomi- 
national sections. ‘These denominations may love 
one another, and although distinguished by pecu- 
liarities which they respectively love, and which 
they are unwilling to resign, they may unite in 
_ Spirit in promoting the glory of God. If we should 
judge from the evidence in the case, we entertain 
kinder feelings for other Christian denominations, 
than the officious advocates of union feel for those 
_who have presumed to doubt the practicability of 
their scheme. At the first symptom of opposition, 
these. kind reformers of the Church, have never 
failed to betray a temper which would not fail to 
mar the harmony of the best established union. 


Luruer ano Justirication.—A writer in the 
New York Evangelist, after quoting a passage 
from Luther’s Commentary on the Galatians, says: 

“ Where, in Calvin, in Luther, in Augustin, in 
any reformer, or any father before the reformation, 


will the editor of the Presbyterian, find his notion 
of justification by righteousness so set to our ac- 


- count. as to make us square with the law of God, 


and thus needing no forgiveness? And yet not to 
take his unscriptural and heterodox scheme of jus- 
tification, is to deny the gospel! Let him read 
again Calvin and the Confession of Faith.” 

We have advocated no doctrine which repre- 
sents man as “ needing no forgiveness,”’ This is 
merely an inference, and a false one too, of the 
writer, from the doctrine of justification through 
imputed righteousness, as we have maintained it. 
He kindly offers us a large field to defend our doc- 
trine, and it would be no difficult matter to make 
the venerable men he has named, contribute abun- 
dant proof in confirmation ; but we have no inten- 
tion of using the license; we merely refer him to 
the very extract from Luther which he himself has 
made, and which he certainly would not have 
quoted, had he understood its obvious design. 
Yes, this very passage proves, that a man is justi- 
fied by the perfect righteousness of Christ imputed 
to him and received by faith, as the following ex- 
tracts will sufficiently evince. 

“¢ But since men have no righteousness treasured 
up in themselves, they obtain it by imputation. 
Fom,God charges faith to them (as) accepted for 
righteousness. Therefore we are said to be jus- 
tified by faith, not because it transfuses a habit or 
= into us, but because we are accepted by 


‘ But why is so great honour ascribed to faith, 
that it is said to be the cause of our righteousness?’ 
In the first place, it is to be understood as the in- 
strumental cause only. For, properly speaking, 
our righteousness is nothing but the gratuitous ac- 
ceptance of God, in which our salvation lies. But 
because the Lord, by giving testimony of his love 
and grace to us through the Gospel, communicates 
that righteousness to us of which I have spokes, we 
thus receive it by faith. When, therefore, we as- 
cribe man’s justification to faith, we do not dispute 
concerning the principal cause; but have respect 
only to the manner, by which men come to true 
righteousness. For righteousness is the mere gift 
of" » not a_ quality which inheres in men; but it 
is p only by faith; nor that, by the merit 
of faith, as if it were a deserved reward ; but be- 
eause we receive by faith what God freely gives. 
Wherefore all these expressions have the same 
meaniag: We are justified by the grace of God; 
Christ is our righteousness; the mercy of God is 
the cause of our righteousness; righteousness was 
acquired for us by the death and resurrection of 
Christ; righteousness is conferred on us by the 
Gospel ; we obtain righteousness by faith.” 


Hore the righteousness, on account of which we 
are justified, is not an inherent quality, but a gift 
of God, which we obtain through imputation, and 
which we receive by faith, a righteousness wrought 
out by the obedience of the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
in the reception of which faith is a mere instrument 
and has no merit! So strikingly is all this taught 
in the extract, that we cannot conceive how any 
man acquainted with terms, could adduce it to 
prove that we were guilty of heterodoxy, in main- 
taining the very doctrine which it enforces. We 
advise the writer not again to meddle with Luther; 
he can find an anthority more to his purpose, in 
Barnes on the Romans, or in the Rev. Mr. Finney’s 
Lectures. | 


Laravetre Cottece.—We learn that the Se- 
mi-annual examination of Lafayette College, Eas- 
ton, Pennsylvania, will commence on Monday the 
27th inst. and will continue three days. On 
Tuesday evening the 28th inst. the Brainerd Evan- 
gelical Society, will hold their Anniversary meet- 
ing; and on Wednesday evening the 29th, the 
Society’s Concert will be given. 


Dr. Porter’s Views.—The venerable and dis- 
criminating Dr. Porter, late of Andover, in speak- 
ing of the progress of error in Massachusetts, 
points out the manner in which it obtained its 
alarming prevalence. The reader will perceive that 
the Presbyterian Church has commenced the same 
career, and reasoning from analogy, it will be 
overwhelmed in a similar apostasy, if a speedy 
and successful check is not interposed. 


“During the last century, Arminian views hav- 
ing been gradually ushered into many pulpits; the 
way was prepared for a lax theology, in various 
forms, to diffuse its influence among tke churches, 
instead of the stricter views of the Puritan Fathers. 
Pious ministers, through a process unperceived by 
themselves, became the subjects of this influence. 
The first step of accommodation was to modify the 
phraseology of Calvinism, by adopting in sermons 


of fastidious taste. Such a course was honestly 
deemed expedient by many good men, because the 
customary terms of orthodoxy had been in some 
places so distorted by misrepresentations as to con- 
vey to the hearers a meaning aside from the real 
sentiments of the preacher. 

The next step of accommodation was a studied 
concealment of the doctrines themselves; against 
which, just in proportion as their advocates gave 
way, an unmeasured and unmitigated hostility was 
waged by their opposers. The leaders in error 
advanced with bold front to occupy every inch of 
ground abandoned by over-cautious Calvinists.” 


The following paragraph is also appropriate to 
the state of our Church; let the friends of truth 
take heed. | | 


that the perjod will no more return, in which his 
ministers shall be subjected to the influence of so 
many motives tempting them to appease the ene- 
mies of the gospel by concealment or mutilation of 
the truth. But the enemy is still in the field. And 
while the wrecks of churches, ruined by the policy 
of over cautious and accommodating pastors, are 
before us, while the arrears of our own neglected 
duty-are to be brought up; it is no time for a half- 
way system of preaching the gospel. Let every 
ambassador of the cross take for his motto, THE 
TRUTH, THE WHOLE TRUTH, AND NOTHING BUT THE 
TRUTH.” 


Tue or Satvation.—The following, 
which we have seen before, we copy from a co- 
temporary journal ; it contains asummary of sound 
theology. 

SatutTis Catena. 
Deus ordinavit, 
Verbum promittit, 
Christus meruit, 
Sacramenta obsignant, 
Fides recipit, 

Os fatetur. 

Opera testantur. 

The following version, which we make for the 
benefit of the English reader, may perhaps be tole- 
rated. | 

God from eternity ordains, 

His word with promises sustains 

Christ’s sufferings meritorious prove ; 
What Faith receives, the Lips confess, 
Sacraments sign and seal the grace, 

Good works proclaim our love. 


Mistaken Opinions.—False conclusions are 
often plausible ones, and opinions based on these 
conclusions partake of their nature—plausible, but 
untrue. We will illustrate what we mean by an 
example. An individual is conscious of a good 
intention in admonishing those around on the sub- 
ject of their duty to God; he feels confident that 
he is right in attempting to reclaim them; that it 
is a duty incumbent on him; he therefore boldly 
engages in it and is repulsed and insulted. His 
opinion therefore is that he has suffered for right- 
eousness sake, and that he is so far like his Divine 
Master. Perhaps also he feels a little self com- 
placency at the thought, and secretly cherishes the 
hope of the reward promised to those who suffer 
shame for Chrits’s sake. In all this however he 
may be mistaken. Although sinners should be 
admonished, still the duty might not have been 
particularly incumbent on him; in the circum- 
stances he might have been disqualified by his 
ignorance; or the time and place might have been 
improperly chosen ; or there might have been some- 
thing peculiarly injudicious and offensive in his 
manner. ‘The repulse and insult therefore which 
he encountered, might have been the mere result 


of his own improper management; and hence both 


his conclusion and opinion may have been false. 
It was not his duty under the circumstances to re- 
prove, and his suffering so far from being for 
righteousness sake, was the just punishment of his 
presumption. Wewill take another case, and it 
is one which we have known to occur. A clergy- 
man first perhaps seduced by a vain estimate of his 
talents, conceives that the theological opinions of 
former ages are too antiquated for the present, and 
therefore adventures upon speculations which he 
judges to be striking and important. He offici- 
ously obtrudes them on the Church; decries the 
ignorance of his cotemporaries; and endeavours to 
convince them that they would certainly adopt his 
views, unless they were obstinately weddcd to 
the traditions of the fathers. It so happens how- 
ever that his theology is resjsted and exposed ; 
that he becomes amenable to ecclesiastical disci- 
pline, and is condemned by the most competent 
tribunals for heresy. He pretends to be amazed; 
complains that his usefulness has been wickedly 
interrupted ; and then on all favourable occasions 
appeals to public sympathy as an innocent, injured 
and persecuted man. Not only does he utter this 
complaint, but with the most perfect self compla- 
cency, he reverts to the history of the blessed Sa- 
viour and his Apostles, and consoles himself with 
the reflection, that his sufferings are like theirs, 
and have resulted from the same cause. As they 
have persecuted the Master, so, says he, have they 
persecuted me his disciple! Now there is in fact, 
between the two cases a point of considerable dif- 
ference, which he has entirely overlooked, and 
which leads to a very different conclusion; viz. 
the Master suffered persecution for proclaiming the 
truth, the pretended disciple for teaching error. 
Although all the other circumstances might be pre- 
cisely the same, yet this one entirely spoils the 
parallel. A malefactor was in the same condem- 
nation with Christ, and yet when hanging on the 
cross, he saw clearly this point of difference, and 
acknowledged that while Christ suffered inno- 
cently, his own sufferings were the just reward 
of his crimes. It is a pity that a little more of his 
discrimination had not been transmitted to the pre- 


sent time, 


a generality of terms more acceptable to hearers | 


“The lines are now drawn, and I trust in God 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


EcctirsiasticaL.—The installation of the Rev. 
Dr. Witherspoon, as pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in Columbia, South Carolina, has been 
arrested by an appeal of the Camden Church, his 


present charge, from the decision of the Presbytery 
of Harmony, recommending him to accept the call. 


paragraph ! 


“Such writers as Mr. Barnes never can be tole- 
Presbyterians. The convulsion he 
—the mischief he has done—may I 
not say the revivals he has been the probable in- 
strument of preventing, is an injury which the la- 
bours of no one man could be expected to counter- 


rated amon 
has 


balance.” 


— 


Curistian Huminiry.—The justly celebrated 
and truly excellent Rev. C. Simeon of Cambridge 
College, England, when lying on his death bed, 


remarked, 


such an one.” 


insignificance. 
ed, but our estimate of them is corrected. 


law. 


ority. 


humble, Sut nothing to awaken pride. 
Christian, however, is brought to the gates of death 
and the strong light of eternity shines upon him 
judging of his own character. 
prove fatal, self deception would be ruinous. 


compares himself with the perfect law of the Lord 


tives and actions undergo a rigid scrutiny; he en 


treats God to search him; the receding world is 


shut out from his view, and the light of a nea 


eternity assists his investigations; and what then 
is his conclusion? His self complacency is extin- 
guished ; he accuses himself for his defects in du- 
ty; he rejects the language of apology ; he em- 


ploys the most humiliating terms of confession 


he casts himself unreservedly on the unmerited 
mercy of God; and with unwonted feelings adores 
In a word, when he 
comes to scrutinize himself in the presence of God 
and on the confines of eternity, he feels as he never 


the riches of Divine grace. 


felt before. A peculiar intensity seems to be im 
parted to all his faculties, and he feels the force o 
looking at things in a strong light. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


An original Essay on the immateriality and immor- 

tality of the Human Soul: founded solely on Phys- 
By Samuel Drew, 
A. M. Philadelphia, 1837; Joseph Whetham, 


ical and Rational Principles. 


12mo. pp. 324. 


We read one of the earlier editions of this work 
many years since, and in now turning to the Fifth 


American, which is a reprint from the Sixth Lon 


don edition, we can discover that it has been mate- 
rially improved, and every way rendered more 
The work itself is the 
production of a well constituted mind, which has 
successfully combatted with the disadvantages of 
limited education, and which has uscfully em- 
ployed itself in illustrating a difficult subject. ‘The 


worthy of public favour. 


argument is logically and perspicuously conducted 


case would admit. 


perplexes, if it does not silence the infidel. 


and contains the last emendations of the author. 


The Millenium ; being a series of Discourses, illus- 
trative of its nature; the means by which tt will 
be introduced ; and the time of its commencement. 
By Rev. M. T. Adum, New York, 1837; Robert 


Carter, 12mo. pp. 224. 


The subject of the Millenium, is one on which 
the imagination has had the wildest license; and 
when we took up the book of Mr. Adam, we were 
prepared to encounter some of the fanciful inter- 
pretations which are thrown out as aliment to insa- 

We have however been agreeably 
The discussion is sober, scriptu- 
It isin 
fact just such a book as suits our taste, and we 
presume it will receive a favourable judgment from 
We commend the modesty 
and caution with which the author treats the sub- 


tiate curiosity. 
disappointed. 
ral, practical, and consequently edifying. 
the Church at large. 
ject of the commencement of this glorious period ; 


which places it at ati earlier date. 


ter, and may be safely commended to general pe- 


rusal. 


A Jupement.—An article in the Southern Re- 
ligious ‘Telegraph under the signature of ‘+ Silas,’’ 
temperate in its tone and distinguished by good 
sense, although in some of its views of the state 
of the Church too lenient, contains the following 


“T am, I know, the chief of sinners; and I hope 
for nothing but for the mercy of God, through 
Christ Jesus, to life eternal! and I shall be, if not 
the greatest monument of God’s mercy in heaven, 
yet the very next to it; for I know of none great- 
er.” Then after a short pause, he added: “ And 
if we are to bring the matter toa point, it lies in 
a nut-shell, and it is here: I look, as the chief of 
sinners, for the mercy of God in Christ Jesus to 
life eternal—[then, very deliberately,] and I lie 
adoring the sovereignty of God in choosing such 
an one—and the mercy of God in pardoning such| « 
an one—and the patience of God in bearing with 
such an one—and the faithfulness of God in per- 
fecting his work and performing all his promises to 


A Strrone Licut.—When the best actions of 
the most eminent Christians are reviewed in the 
strong light which is shed on them by the near 
approach of eternity, they sink into comparative 
Their true value is not diminish- 
It is 
difficult, if not impossible for the Christian, ue- 
cessarily imperfect as he is, always to weigh his 
actions in the just balances of the sanctuary, or to 
measure them by the requirements of the Divine 
False mediums are interposed, and an ex- 
aggerated representation is the consequence. ‘The 
Christian is led to compare his present with his 
former conduct, and the result is highly satisfac- 
tory; or he compares his conduct with that of 
Christians around him, and infers his own superi- 
While such rules of judgment are adopted, 
there must necessarily be error in the conclusion, 
and hence self-righteous notions insidiously enter 
the bosoms of the most cautious and humble. If 
it were possible utterly to discard such compari- 
sons, and to bring every thought and action to be 
judged by the pure, spiritual, and extended require- 
ments of God’s law, we should put a very low es- 
timate on our holiest conduct. _We should find 
much to deplore, but nothing to praise; much to 
When the 


he feels a peculiar solicitude to avoid mistakes in 
A mistake may 
His 
anxiety is then, not to appear well to his fellow 
men or to himself, but to his God; and hence he 


the past is vividly brought to his view; his mo- 


and is as perfect and satisfactory perhaps, as the 
Christians it is true are better 
satisfied with a scriptural argument, and the most 
perfect persuasion of their immortality results from 
the operations of the Holy Spirit on their mind ; 
yet the argument derived from reason is important, 
and when wielded as it is by Drew, harrasses and 
The 
work however, has been so long before the public, 
as not to require an introduction ; all we need say 
therefore, is, that the present edition is well printed 


his view of this point is more probable than that 
Altogether the 
treatise possesses real merit both in form and mat- 


For the Presbyterian. | rian party have said, if the Committee had been 


PRESBYTERY OF SUSQUEHANNAH. 


Mr. Editor—By the direction of the Presbytery 
of Susquehannah, I send you, for publication in 
the Presbyterian, the following resolutiows adopted 
at their stated meeting in Kingston, February 3, 
1 


“It is painfully manifest from the history of our 
Church, and of her Supreme Judicatory, for a few 
ears past, that doctrines of dangerous tendency 
ave been introduced, and have acquired an alarm- 
ing prevalence; occasioning suspicion among 
brethren—division, alienation and strife; and that 
the acts of the last Assembly, in relation to the 
cause of our difficulties, have justly awakened in 
the friends of truth, and of the true interest of our 
beloved Zion, serious apprehension and alarm.— 
We consider it not only our right, but under exist- 
ing circumstances, a duty, to give a distinct ex- 
pression of our sentiments asa Presbytery, upon 
some of the points that have disturbed the peace 
and harmony of our church. Therefore, 

“ Resolved, That this Presbytery deem it a duty 
they owe to the churches under their care, and to 
the cause of truth and righteousness, to bear their 
continued testimony, against error in doctrine, or 
ecclesiastical order, whether it exist in 
the church, or whether it. be countenanc 
of her Judicatories. 

«“ Resolved, That a certain book, entitled ‘ Notes 
on Romans, by Albert Barnes,’ contains doctrines 
inconsistent with the Confession of Faith of the Pres- 
byterian Church, and with the word of God, particu- 


by any 


man to Adam, and justification by faith in the 
atoning sacrifice of the Redeemer.’ The book con- 
tains language calculated to bring some of the im- 
portant doctrines of our standards into discredit, 
and as it is intended for youth in Bible Classes 
and Sabbath Schools, and is widely circulated, it is 
likely to be of very pernicious tendency in pervert- 
ing te minds of the rising generation, from the 
purity and simplicity of Gospel truth. 

solved, That it is the judgment of this Pres- 
bytery, that the General Assembly, by refusing to 
bear testimony against the errors contained in 
‘Barnes’ Notes on Romans,’ after having sustained 
his appeal from the decision of the Synod of Phila- 
delphia, whereby he was suspended from the func- 
tions of the Gospel Ministry, for the errors con- 
tained in the said book, did virtually, though indi- 
rectly, sanction the same, and neglected a plain 
duty, when urgently called upon to bear their tes- 
timony against error in doctrine. 

“ Resolved, That in the judgment of this Pres- 
bytery, unto the churches as such, are committed 
the oracles of God, and she is charged by the com- 
mand of her Glorified Head, with making known 
his truth unto every creature. That branch of the 
church to which we belong, by her constitution, is 
both adapted and authorized, to cngage in the work 


in fidelity to the Redeemer, to be engaged with 
more energy and zeal in imparting to others the 
Gospel, and it is with entire consistency to impart 
it in the form in which it is‘enjoyed by us. ‘This 
Presbytery cannot but regret and disapprove of the 
decision of the last Assembly, whereby they refus- 
ed to ratify a solemn compact, made by a commit- 
tee, and with the authority of the preceding As- 
sembly, with the Synod of Pittsburg, for the trans- 
fer and supervision of the Western Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, thereby violating the faith of the 
Assembly, and refusing to engage, as a church, in 
sending the Gospel to the Heathen. 


recommendation of the Western Foreign Mission- 
having claims upon their prayers, their patronage, 
and their liberality. 


themselves a Missionary Society, and do hereby 


9 


Board of Directors of that Society. | 


. | it is depressed. 
*¢ Resolved, That in accordance with the recom- 


r 
and prayer.” 


Attest, O. Harris, Stated Clerk. 
Towanda, March 6, 1837. 


For the Presbyterian. 


SUPPORT THE CONVENTION. 
No. I. 


terians. 


call was made. 


the Convention his countenance and support. 


acts of a very few men. 


approved by so many of your Orthodox brethren. 


consideration. 


were for immediate division or secession. 


secede. 


should have authority to call a Convention, if the 
brethren judged it expedient, in order that the 


final action be adopted with deliberation and unan- 
imity. ‘To this proposition the Old-school brethren 
agreed ; and surely it may be reasonably expected 
that all Orthodox moderate men will support a 


they should not, what encouragement will the 
Old-school haye, in future, to listen to the counsels 
and to acquiesce in the measures proposed by mod- 
erate men. ‘A word to the wise,” &c. 

But is not the measure itself one of true wisdom 
and moderation? It is—and if fully supported by 


our Zion. Jt has already saved the Church from 
division, and has afforded an opportunity for delib- 
eration, mutual consultation and prayer: blessings 
which were regarded by the moderate men in the 
last Assembly, as of incalculable value. 

Some objection has been made to the individuals 
who have issued the call, and some of them have 
been publicly denounced for their alleged ultra- 
ism. But let me assure you that, those brethren 
were selected chiefly because they had not been 
active partisans, and because they were not loca- 
ted in a region, or connected with a Presbytery, 
which had been, to a certain extent, rendered odious 


the New-school. What would the anti-Presbyte- 


rts of 


larly with regard to ‘ Original sin; the relation of 


of Missions—Domestic and Foreign, and owes it 


** Resolved, That this Presbytery repeat their 


ary Society, to the churches under their care, as 
worthy of the confidence of the churches, and as 


“ Resolved, That this Presbytery do consider 


join the Western Foreign Missionary Society, un- 
der the care of the Synod of Pittsburg and Phila- 
?! delphia, and that this Presbytery will annually ap- 
point one Minister and one Elder, members of the 


** Resolved, That the Commissioners from this 
Presbytery be directed to meet with the representa- 
tives of other Presbyteries, in Convention, in Phila- 
delphia, on the second Thursday in May next, to 
; | deliberate on the state of the church, and unite in 
some measure to relieve it from the evils by which 


mendation of the Committee of Correspondence, 
this Presbytery will observe the day on which the 
Convention meets, as a day of fasting, humiliation 


ALL ORTHODOX MODERATE MEN SHOULD 


Dear Brethren: Allow one of your number to 
address a few words to you, in the confidence of 
£ fraternal affection, and with that frankness which 

is most agreeable among all true-hearted Presby- 


We were among those who desired the call of a 
Convention, and who sincerely rejoiced when the 
We are, therefore, gratified to 
learn, from various. and distant sources, that it is 
now morally certain that the Convention will re- 
present, at least, the great body of the Orthodox 
throughout the bounds of our extended Church.— 
But we desire that EVERY sound man may give 

e 


desire this because we believe it to be obligatory, 
and because the future destiny of our beloved Zion 
may depend, under God, upon the opinions and 
Before any of you as- 
-|sume responsibilities so momentous, divest your- 
sclves of all prejudice, and examine with candour 
and seriousness the true nature and probable effects 
of a measure which has been recommended and 


Allow me to suggest a few thoughts for your 


I. The Convention, instead of being an ultra 
measure, proposed by ultra men, (as some are invi- 
diously and often most unjustly called,) is, in fact, 
»| itself a compromise and the creature of moderate 
men. After the developments, both public and pri- 
vate, which were made during the last General 
Assembly, of the real character and intentions of 
the New-school, the Old-school, strictly so a 

e 
moderate inen, however, though equally disgusted 
with, and indignant at the unmasked apostasy and 
treachery of the infatuated majority, were unwil- 
ling then, and under the existing circumstances, to 
They reasoned with their brethern—re- 
monstrated against precipitation and proposed, as a 
substitute for immediate separation, the appoint- 
ment of a Committee of Correspondence, who 


whole Orthodox part of the Church might be re- 
presented and consulted, and every measure of 


measure which originated among themselves. If 


you all, it will prove, under God, the salvation of 


by the misrepresentations and desperate assaults of ‘men can never be fit materials for any Society 


composed of the leading members of the Presby- 
tery of Philadelphia? 
ides, let every moderate man remember that 
the individuals composing the Committee did not 
presume to act upon their personal judgment and 
authority. If they had done so, their opinions would 
indeed have been entitled to great respect, for they 
are men of commanding talents and piety, whose 
integrity has never been questioned by even the 
bitterest and most reckless. But the truth is, that 
the call was not made until after they had been 
satisfied that such was the desire of the great mass 
of the Orthodox, and not until they were urged to 
issue the call, by the public press and the com- 
mencement of Presbyterial action in its favour.— 
The Committee must, therefore, be regarded only 
as agents, and the call of a Convention as proceed- 
ing not from them as individuals, but only as the 
deputed organ of the whole Orthodox portion of 
the Church. 
In my next I shall endeavour to show that the 
measure is not unconstitutional and revolutionary ; 
and that it is nothing more than what the New- 
school have done, for years past, IN SECRET. 
M. 


For the Presbyterian. 
IMPROVE THE TIME. 


I have just seen a sick person who has been in- 
formed by the physician that there is no hope of 
recovery, but a prospect of death in a few hours. 
Hope and fear as to the future alternately prevail- 
ed, but we were finally cheered by the calm sere- 
nity of the true child of God. 

i was reminded by this scene, how important it 

is to have religious truth strongly impressed on the 
mind while in vigorous health; so strong as to be 
unshaken in the trying hour. It is true, that mere 
intellectual attainments will not avail when Satan 
takes advantage of a mind and body weakened by 
disease, without God is with us; but itis a fair infer- 
ence that weshall have moreof his support while en- 
tering the dark valley, if our minds are thoroughly 
imbued with the fundamental principles of evange- 
lical truth, than if they are not. And in order to 
accomplish this end, it Is necessary to improve every 
opportunity and all the means that are in our power. 
If the misimprovement of religious privileges is 
ever regretted, it can never be more, than on the 
death bed ; for then the necessity of religion begins 
to be realized. 
Besides the ordinary means of religious improve- 
ment, there are many things constantly passing, 
by which we may grow in wisdom, for the neglect 
of which we shall have to render a fearful account. 
The present state of our church, much as it is to 
be mourned over, is eminently calculated to pro- 
mote our growth in grace, and test our condition. 
For in times of error, the graces of God’s people 
are tried, the true condition of professors is made 
manifest. 

I have taken the liberty of copying some re- 

marks of an old writer, which seem to be well 
adapted to my present purpose: 
“God permits error to sift our graces, and there 
are five graces that God doth now sift in his people. 
“1st. ‘heir knowledge; here God tries your know- 
ledge, how you have thriven under means, +. hat 
knowledge you have to discern between error and 
truth, light and darkness. God expects after all 
the means you have had, that you should not still 
be children, but men in knowledge, and that you 
should be able to discern between light and dark- 
ness. As we read of a full assurance of faith, so 
we read of a full assurance of knowledge, some 
are weak in knowledge, some stronger; God doth 
by these, try what your knowledge is, under all 
the light you have enjoyed. | 


*¢2d. God doth now try your love, whether or no 
you will adhere to his truth, whether you will hold 
close to him, and not suffer yourselves to be rent 
away, and. carried away with every wind of doc- 
trine. God expectsthat we should be rooted and 

rounded tn love. And now he would try your 
ove, your love to God, your love to Christ, your 
love to truth; men that have not received the truth 
with the love of it, that have entertained it into 
their heads, but not into their hearts, into their un- 
derstandings, and not into their affections, will now 
certainly in this time of temptation, forego the 
truth, even truths professed, truths preached, truths 
contended for formerly. The head is no safe 
casket to hide and lay up truth in, it is easily stolen 
away if lodged innosafer place. But now if you have 
entertained it with love, you will maintain it too; 
you may as well take away their hearts, as to take 
away their truth, it is lodged there; nay this love 
hath changed the heart into the nature of it, truth 
doth so, when it is received withlove. And hence 
it is that God’s people, they have a rtsing of heart 
against error, when they want an argument against 
it, and they have a love to truth when they cannot 
maintain and dispute it! As you see the martyrs 
in Queen Mary’s days, they could say they could 
burn for Christ though they could not dispute, they 
were not notable to maintain the truth with their 
heads, but they could with their lives; they could 
not give them reasons against their errors but they 
could lay down their bloods. Asa godly man once 
said, he would desire no other confutation of Ar- 
minius, but the work of regeneration in any holy 
heart, there was in every disposition of a gracious 
heart, a real confutation of all his tenets. 


‘63d. God would hereafter sift your zeal, whethér 
or no you will contend for the truth, as you have 
it expressed in Jude iii. Earnestly contend for 
the faith which was once delivered to the saints. 
God will now try whether you will contend for the 
truth, or whether you will bear with them that are 
evil. Thus God tried the churches at Pergamos, 
Rev. ii. 14, 15, and he blames them for their luke- 
warmness, that they had no more zeal to oppose 
those errors which were vented in their times. 
God’s people though they be little when they be 
to deal with God, dust and ashes as Abraham said, 
yet they are something when they are to deal for 
God, and will not brook with error. As Moses 
would not yield to Pharoah, not ina hoof, the ortho- 
dox Christians to the Arians not in a letter, an 
iota, a tittle, nor Paul to the Jews no not for an 
hour, so the soul who is zealous tor God, he cannot 
brook with error, nor can he yield to any thing 
contrary to the truth of God. 


_ For the Presbyterian. 
CAUSES AND EFFECTS. 
No. I. 


The distinguished Sir William Blackstone in his 
exposition of the common law of England, lays 
down this doctrine on the subject of principles and 
accessories in crime—that one man can partake of 
the sins and punishment of another in two ways, 
first, by co-operation, and secondly by consent. By 
the laws of Greece, in the days of her splendour, 
and by the old Gothic constitutions, accessories in 
crime, both before and after the fact were deemed 
equally guilty, and received the same punishment 
as the principal felon. This circumstance shows, 
that in the opinion of the sages of antiquity, as well 
as in the judgment of modern times, there is no 
distinction to be made in point of criminality, be- 
tween the man who co-operates in, or consents to, 
the commission of a crime, and the man who is the 
actual perpetrator of the offence. And the reason 
is obvious. Because the motive (which isthe onl 
part of an action that has moral character) whic 
urges a man to plunge a dagger to the heart of his- 
confiding guest at midnight, is of the same com- 
plexion as that which induces his accomplice to as- 
sist or countenance him in the deed. The simple 
fact that these are the principles of the common 
law proves their equity, because the common law 
is not the arbitrary decision of a legislative body, 
pronouncing what is right and what is wrong, but 
a system of jurisprudence that is based on the com- 
mon sense of mankind, and the lessons of experi- 
ence. Now these legal principles, which prevail 
in the governments of the two most enlightened 
nations of the globe, and are the aegis of protection 
to their people, are plainly discernible in the moral 
government of God, and were actually derived by 
the British legislators from that source. In as 
much of the Divine government as is revealed to 
our notice in the Scriptures and by Providence, we 
learn that a failure or omission to perform a known 
duty, is always tantamount to a palpable transgres- 
sion of law. This defines the meaning of the term 
consent. ‘That man consents to a crime, and thus 
becomes a partaker in it and the punishment due 
to it, who does not use his influence to prevent its 


commission. The character of Pilate will go down 
to the latest posterity, blackened with the ignominy 
of having delivered the Son of God into the hands 


of the Jews to be crucified. Although he expos- 
tulated with them in emphatic terms, pleading the 
innocency of the victim ; and although he washed 
his hands before all the people, protesting that he 
was free from the guilt of hisdeath ; yet he, being 
the Procurator of Judea, and having the power 
either to release or crucify the prisoner, because he 
did not withhold the Jews by his official authority, 
from imbruing their hands in innocent blood, he is 
pronounced by the inspired Evangelist to be guilty 
of the Saviour’s death. Moses, in legislating for 
the Hebrews, says, “ thou shalt in any wise rebuke 
thy neighbour and not suffer sin upon him ;” or, as 
the clause might more properly be rendered, “ Re- 
buke thy neighbour that thou bear not sin for him;” 
implying that the neglecting of the proper means 
of restraining others from sin, renders any one a 
partaker of their evil deeds, so that the crimes they 
commit will be imputed to the negligent person 
and punished in him. It was therefore a most im- 
pudent and erroneous reply, that was made by the 
first murderer to his maker, when to the question, 
“Where is Abel thy Brother?” he said, “I know 
not, am I my brother’s keeper?” for in a sense full 
of meaning every man ts the keeper of his brother, 
and is accountable for those actions he might pre- 
vent. The sin of Eli was not that he set a perni- 
cious example to his sons and encouraged them in 
their wicked practices, but because he did not ex- 
ercise his parental authority and influence to res- 
train them. And Joab became guilty of the mur- 
der of Uriah the Hittite, not because he sent an ar- 
row to his heart with his own hand, but because he 
consented to the execution of a plan which David 
laid for the destruction of that injured officer. Such 
is the spirituality of the moral law and the extent 
of its requirements, that wilful ignorance of duty 
never excuses from blame. Christ, who has placed 
us under this law as a rule of life, requires of every 
member of the household of faith, the full maximum 
of his obedience, and the full weight of his moral 
influence ; and an omission to do this, always in- 
curs equal blame with an open transgression. 
These thoughts have been suggested by a consid- 
eration of that bold and fearless announcement to 
the house of Israe], by the prophet Hosea: “ Oh £ 
Israel thou hast destroyed thyself ;” which I con- 
sider as perfectly applicable to the present state of 
our beloved Church. 


Delicacy no longer renders it improper, even in 
this public manner, to observe that our church has 
been for years approaching a state of absolute anni- 
hilation in regard to sound Presbyterianism. A he- 
resy that originated in the pride and carnality of 
the fifth century, and was smitten to the earth by 
the mighty arm of Augustine, has been dug up out 
of the rubbish and defilement which thirteen cen- 
turies had thrown upon it; and after being embel- 
lished with the * improvements” of modern times, 
is taught from our pulpits, circulated through our 
Sabbath Schools, and in opposition to the exertions: 
and entreaties of the friends of truth, has at length 
received the sanction and imprimatur of the su- 
preme judicatory of our church. To such an ex- 
treme has the fanaticism of error advanced among 
us, that what was once believed to be heresy by 
our great fathers, and would have banished its ad- 
herents beyond the pale of the chureh, is now ac- 
counted orthodox enough to entitle a man to a 
standing in our judicatories. So completely has 
the discipline of the church become a dead letter, 
that a man who ordains elders in a Presbyterian 
Church without ever requiring of them a belief in 
Presbyterian doctrines, may go in and ont before 
his brethren, retaining his standing in the Presby- 
tery and his name as a Presbyterian minister. 
Men, who not only hold in secret doctrines entirely 
subversive of the system we profess, but actually 
deride the distinctive points of that system from the 
pulpit, are seen remaining and acting in our church 
courts and managing our funds, as if decency, ho- 
nour, or justice, gave them any permission. Foreign 
errorists, whom our fathers would not have suffered 
to loose the latchets of their shoes, are warning 
their congregations against the prevailing errors 


“Ath, The fourth grace God would sift is our 
stability, whether or no we are bottomed and ground 
in the truth; whether we have that full assurance 
of understanding, Cor. ii. 2; whether we are es- 
tablished in the truth. Many Christians that are 
as ’twas said of Reuben, Gen. ix. 4, as unstable as 
water, that are found according to the vessel that 
doth contain them, poor Christians, that are up 
and down, not only weak in knowledge, but they 
are fickle in their understanding, like soft wax now 
receive this impression, this stamp, but are ready 
to receive another whenever it is impressed: And 
this doth arise not only from weakness of the un- 
derstanding, but want of firmness of understanding, 
from inconstancy of spirit. 
“5th. The fifth grace God would sift, and that is 
your Sincerity; your grounds, your ends, upon 
what grounds you have entertained truth, and for 
what ends; Oh there are many in the world, that 
do adhere to truth upon easier grounds, upon poor 
reasons, low considerations. Some that have en- 
tertained truth only by traditicn, they were born 
in these places where Religion is established, and 
therefore are of this religion: and if they had been 
born in Turkey, had they no better principle they 
would have been of that too. 

‘¢ Now at such a time as this, when errors have 
been abroad, if there be any grounds upon which 
you have entertained truth, but mere love to the 
truth, you will never hold out. He that will serve 
God for the world, will serve the Devil for the 
world. He that serves God for a little will serve 
the Devil for more; when he can mend his ways, 
he will give his service, and therefore to discover 
your sincerity, God permits errors in the Church, 
as you see it—1 Cor: ii. 19. JI hear there are divi- 
sions among you, and I believe it, for there must 
be heresies among you, that they which are ap- 
proved may be made manifest, and as they try, 50 
they do discover our sincerity to ourselves, to God, 
to others, by which means we are ieee 


“ Without a religious education,” says Berkley, 


of the Presbyterians. Others, who have stripped 
the Son of God of every vestige of His Divinity, 
_and who trample on the precious bleod of the cove- 
, Nant and count it an unworthy thing, are congratu- 
| lating themselves on the rapid approximation of our 


‘ministry to their boasted system of rationalism. 


_ But another circumstance, awful both in its nature 
and effects is, that the sanctity of an oath is no 
longer respected by those who are found minister- 
ing in holy things, and instructing others to pay 
unto the Lord their vows. Men, who before Al- 
mighty God, the judge of quick and dead, in the 
most solemn position that mortals can occupy this 
side the judgment seat of Christ, have been known 
to take an oath of attachment to the doctrines of 
our church, and then not only preach, but delibe- 
rately publish to the world opinions in diametrical 
opposition. ‘This is not done sometimes only, but 
constantly ; and the very frequency of the practice 
has shielded the perpetrators from that censure. 
that would otherwise have been awarded to them. 
Are these things not sot Cannot every man whe 
is at all conversant with the present state of things 
bear testimony to the truth of these remarks? And 
if this isnot moral destruction like that which over- 
took the house of Israel when the words alluded to 
were spoken by the prophet, we understand not the 
force of circumstances. Is it strange then that God 
should frown upon us as a church, when we tole- 
rate such evils in our midst, and use not our unti- 
ring efforts to arrest them? Our church eourts from 
the highest to the lowest have first connivcd at 
error, then compromised with it, and at length 
sanctioned and given currency to it by judicial 
acts; and the procedure of the divine government 
would be enigmatical indeed, if we were not cursed 
for such gross and continued wickedness. These 
are the facts that cause our heritage to mourn, 
while the infidel lifts loud the laugh against the 
saints; and if unhappiness ever could cross the 
threshold of the skies and take possession of the 
bosoms of the redeemed, then would our martyred 
fathers in the chureh triumphant, bend over the 
battlements of heaven and mingle their tears of 
sympathy with ours. Let us then in a spirit of can- 


much less for a republic.” | 


dour examine some of the causes that have con- 
spired to bring about this unhappy state, of the 
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that one grand cause 


foretod, the 
in the Saybrook 


istic. These 
by the Pilgrim 


men, it was customary to find as many different 
opinions as there are primary colours in the rain- 
bow. -One inevitable result of this extremely de- 
mocratic form of tbe was seen in the rapid 
declension of a large part of the New England 
ministry into downright Socinianism. And it does 
not ire | le eye to see at this day the pro- 
another declension to the same pitiable 
state. It was wrong, therefore, to suffer our friendly 
feelings to carry us so far as to form such close re- 
lations with a church that had within its own bo- 
som the elements of misrule, and in its certain cor- 
ruption would contaminate us. At present the the- 


of New England is no more the theology of 
che Reformers than the dreams of 
opinions of Dr. Chalmers. There ' 


denborg are t 
is a general departure frqm the old landmarks, and 
no man is accountable to any judicatory for the 
doctrines he teaches, and is at liberty to follow his 
own vain imaginings; there is a perfect medley in 
religious opinion. Now, we know, that Absalom 
Peters, the great Pontifex Maximus of the Home 
Missionary Society, in the execution of his plan to 
revolutionzse our church has, at this moment, with- 
in our bounds a trained band of six or seven hun- 
dred missionaries gio by funds chiefly drawn 
from New England. The American Education 
Society, which is the other principal engine used in 
the work of demolition, collects its hundreds of be- 
neficiaries from every nook and corner of New 
Engiand; and after instilling into them the love 
and the principles of Congregationalism by an edu- 
cation in New England institutions, sends them for 
a month or two to get the savour of the Princeton 
name ; which we know is a passport to our pulpits, 
and then introduces them to our churches as Pres- 
byterian ministers. In the last General Assembly 
that ratified the errors of Pelagius by a solemn act, 
who composed the majority? They were recruits 
from New England chiefly, who were enlisted for 
the special service, and received the orders of Ab- 
salom Peters as submissively as a private soldier 
would obey the commands of his superior officer. 
Tosucha length has our misjudged affection for New 
England carried us, that in the minutes of the last ; 
General Assembly we are to!d by thestated clerk that 
when the'letters “CON” are attached to the name of 
any member of Presbytery it means Congregational. 
Here then, we have an ecclesiastical imperium 
tn imperio. Congregational ministers in Presbyteri- 
an churches! Could pure blooded Presbyterianism 
ever spring from such a hermaphroditical union as 
this? Little did the man, who, in the goodness of 
his heart, first proposed and advocated this union, 
ever anticipate such a result. Little did that wor- 
thy father ever suppose, that he was in the vigour 
of his days, raising the flood —_ of erfor to such 
a height, as weal defy the feebleness of his de- 
_Clining years to pull them down. But the venera- 
ble patriarch stil —— among us, and oftentimes 
walke round the desolations of our Zion, and kneels 
beside the broken pillars of her glory; praying 
_ that God would ha favour her dust, and build up 
me open to the ¢ of bigotry and illiberality. 
This, however, is There is no sect 
Christendom that will r @ comparison to ours 
in point of what is called liberality. The spirit 
has actually degenerated into pure éberalism ; and 
we are liberal to other sects at the expense of our 
own dearest interests. Do our Methodist or Baptist 
brethren ever reciprocate the favour by asking us 
to sit in their conferences and couneils, as we ask 
them to sit’in our church courts? Would the 
“ Right Reverend Father in God,” G. W. Doane, 
Bishop of New Jersey, ask me to occupy his pul- 
pit, and h to his people, if I had visited the 
lace of his residence on the quixotic plan of Pres- 
lstetiinbalenr the whole state of New Jersey, in five 
years? No. And yet I was applied to some time 
since, for my pulpit for this worthy gentleman, and 
cheerfully assented to.the pro although there 
are but a half dozen Episcopalians in my whole 
congregation. Instances have occurred too where 
a Presbyterian minister who invited a diocesan 
Bishop to preach in his pulpit, was requested by 
the Right Reverend gentleman not to accompany 
him into the pulpit; because he did not recognize 
us as ordained ministers, and qualified to preach. 
But whoever breathes one syllable against the illi- 
berality of the Episcopal church ? is misnamed 
liberality has contributed most largely to our pre- 
gent ruin, and until faithfulness to God and his 
truth can be substituted for it, we shall continue 
te lie prostrate in the dust. The purity and peace 
of eur church then, demand an immediate repeal of 
the union of 1792, for like the Goths and Vandals 
of antiquity, who, invited by the Roman Emperors, 
te be on sociable terms with their people, soon af- 
terwards stood at the gates of the Imperial city, 
and dictated terms of submission to the proud mis- 
tress of the world; so these northern invaders of 
eur heritage, have broken down the barriers of 
modesty, and are requiting our kindly feelings by 
rushing into our midst and demanding the very 
keys of our citadel. Are not the words of the 
prophet then appropriate to us, “O! Israel, thou 
hast destroyed thyself.” Let the Convention which, 
it is hoped, will assemble in May, take decisive 
measures for cutting off our present ecclesiastical 
connexion with New England; for as long as this 
prolific fountain pours down its streams upon us, 
we shall continue to be deluged with error. It 
may be urged against this plan, that it would be 
an indiscriminate censure upon the whole of New 
England, and thus condemn the orthodox with the 
heretical. But the true sons of the Pilgrims, who 
keep unsullied the faith of their great fathers, will 
take no offence at such measures for self-defence. 
‘They mourn over the general defection of their 
ministry, as bitterly as we do, and would entirely 
justify us in such a procedure. The laws of quar- 
antine that have been made to protect nations from 
the invasion of pestilence, are not slighted and in- 
fringed by honest vessels, but only by those who 
are importing a disease, by the spread of which 
they seek to make sale of their nostrums. 
| BLOOMFIELD. 
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Appointments by the President, byand with the advice 
and consent of the Senute. 


Jocl R. Poinsett, of South Carolina, to be Secretary of 
War. Mr. Poinsett entered upon the dutics of his of. 
fice on Tuesday, 14th inst. 

George M. Dallas, of Pennsylvania, to be Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court 
of His Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias. 

Henry Wheaton to be Envoy Extraordinar 
Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court of his 
the King of Prussia. 

William H. Haywood, of North Carolina, to be 
Charge d’Affairs to the King of Belgium. 

Alcee La Branche, of Louisiana, to be Charge d’Af.- 
faires to the Republic of Texas. 

William W. Chew, of Pennsylvania, to be Secretary 
of the Legation of the United States to the Court of His 
Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias. __ 

ohn Catron of ‘Tennessee, and William Smith of 
Alabama, to be Associate Justices of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

Powhr‘an Ellis, of Mississippi, to be Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the United Mex- 
ican States, to be sent whenever circumstances will 
permit a renewal of diplomatic intercourse honourably 
with that power. 

Charles Ellis, to be Secretary of the Legation of the 
United States tu the United Mexican States. 

Charles A. Ingersoll, of Connecticut, to be Secretary 
of the Legation of the United States to the Court of His 
Majesty. the King of Prussia. 

ames C. Gallaher, of Philadelphia, to be Consul for 
the port of Ponce, in the Island of Porto Rico. 

Abraham Van Buren to be Secretary under the 6th 


and 
ajesty 


ing man must have 

our difficulties 
unrestricted intercourse with the New 
Churches. When the union of 1792 was 


tin an association composed of twelve | *°* 


section of the act to 
approved the 4th day 
treaty wi I 
Peter D. Vroom, of New J Ra 
.dolph, of Virginia, and Publius R. R. Pray, of Missis- 
sippi, to be commissioners to adjust claims to reserva- 
tions of land under the fourteenth article of the treaty 
of 1830, with the Choctaw Indians, under the act of 

| of the third of March, 1837. 
tfort Stokes, of North Carolina, to be agent for 


of July, 1 | 

or of public lands acquired by 
asaw Indians. 

, Thomas J. Ran. 


oted | the Cherokee Indians- 


John W. Sandford, of Georgia, to be agent for the 
Creek Indians. | 

Joshua Pilcher, of Missouri, to be Indian Agent on 
the Upper Missouri. 

John Kennedy of Tennessee, to be commissioner un- 
der the‘Cherokee treaty, in the place of Wm. Carroll, 


James L. Edwards to be Commissioner of Pensions. 
Heman Lowry to be Marshal for the District of Ver- 


mont. 

Michael W. Ash, to be Navy Agent at Philadelphia, 
in place of Henry Toland, who declined reappointment. 

lias Kane, to be Navy Agent at Washington. 

John P. Henry, to be Navy Agent at Savannah, 
Georgia. | 

Officers of the Branch Mint at New Orleans.—Ed- 
mund Forstall to be Treasurer, David Bradford to be 
Superintendent, Wm. P. Hort to be Assayer, James B. 
—— to be Melter and Refiner, Rufus Tyler to be 

iner. 

Officers of the Branch Mint at Charlotte, in the State 
of North Carolina—J. H. Gibbon to be Assayer, John 
R. Bolton to be Coiner. 

Officers of the Branch Mint at. Dahlonega, in the 
State of Georgia—Joseph W. Farnum to be Assayer, 
David H. Mason to be Coiner. 

The Senate—At the close of Thursday’s sitting, a 
committee was appointed, on motion of Mr. Wright, to 
announce to the President of the United States that the 
Senate had got through its business, and was ready to 
adjourn, if he had no further communication to make 
to them. Mr. Wright and Mr. Lyon were appointed a 
committee accordingly. On Friday morning, 10th 
inst. the committee reported that they had discharged 
the duty thus confided to them, and had received for an- 
swer that the President had no further communication 
to make to them. And then the Senate adjourned sine 
die.— Nat. Intel. 


Union of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations of In- 
diangs.— Extract ofa letter to the editor of the Arkan- 
sas Gazette, from a gentleman in the Choctaw nation, 
dated 20th January: “ Capt. Armstrong has succeeded 
in having an agreement entered into between the 
Chickasaw delegation and the Choctaws, whereby the 
former is allowed a home in the country of their old al- 
lies and neighbours, for which they pay 530,000 dol- 
lars. ‘The Chickasaws are to form one district of the 
Choctaw nation, and to enjoy equal rights with the 
Choctaws. They will occ&py the country bordering 
on the Canadian—a fine stock-raising country—rich 
land and good water. So you may expect another em- 
igration next spring. The Chickasaws will remove 
themselves, and intend to wait until the Arkansas is up, 
when they will embark upon boats, with their furniture 
and baggage, and run up to the Choctaw country. 
They will not, therefore, be a nuisance and annoyance 
to the people of your State. Apothlohola has demanded 
that all white men, including those who are intermar. 
ried with his people, be expelled from the Creck coun- 
try.” 

Hydrophobia—Major Packard, of Brimfield, Ohio, 
died of this dreadful disease on the 22d ult. Two boys 
of Springfield had also been bitten by a mad dog: one 
of them is dead, and the other has been taken ill with 
symptoms of the disease. Cattle to the value of several 
hundred dollars have also been bitten in that neigh- 
bourhood. The citizens of Ravena had determined on 
killing all the dogs in that section. 


Another Crash in New York—Two of a row of lofty 
brick warehouses in Fulton street near Broadway, in 
process of ercction by Mr. Ross, came tumbling to the 
ground on Monday morning, not a little to the alarm 
though scarcely to the wonder of the neighbours. The 
workmen to the number of about thirty, as we under- 


stand, had just left the buildings, and very fortunately 


no body was hurt. The mortar with which the bricks 
were nominally cemented, appears to be very innocent 
of lime, as we are told by a gentleman who has view- 
ed the ruins; and to this, in conjunction with the 
coming out of the frost, the fall must be ascribed. The 
fronts of the buildings were not up—the admirable 
New York system having been followed, of building 
in detached portions, one wall at a time. Shall we 
ever see any thing like proper regulations for the 
government of builders and contractors ?—Com. Adv. 


Calamitous Fire at Quebec—On the night of the 3d 
March, the buildings formerly known as the emigrant 
hospital, and latterly used as a house of refuge for des- 
titute individuals, was entirely destroyed by fire. By 
this evént, one hundred and ninety men, women, and 
children, have been thrown on the precarious support 
of private charity, several have been severely burned, 
and two men and a child have perished in the flames. 
The fire originated from a woman incautiously car- 
rying a lighted candle into the oakum-drying room. 


Navy Pensions—In stating, in our last, the sub- 
stance of an act passed at the late session of Congress 
by the title of “ An act for the more equitable adminis- 
tration of the Navy Pension Fund,” we omitted, whilst 
endeavouring to be brief, a material feature of this 
liberal and beneficent act. It applies not only to the 
widows and children of officers, seamen, and marines, 
who may hereafter die in the service, (not from wounds 
only, but from all causes,) but also to those who have 
heretofore died in service ; thus covering a large class 
of new cases, and having a retro-active effect. The 
friends of such widows and orphans, many of whom 
were left destitute, and are yet so, ought to be busy in 
searching them out, and assisting them to furnish the 
necessary evidence, &c.—Nat. Int. 


Lake Erie—There are now building at different 
ports on Lake Erie, seventeen steamboats, averaging 
each 350 tons. These boats will all be ready for busi- 
ness at the opening of the navigation or soon after. 
This will increase the registered tonnage of the Lake 
to 29,995,76 tons. 


Agriculture—The Agricultural Society of Louisiana 
offer a premium of 3000 dollars to any person who 
will within onc year prove to the satisfaction of the 
Society that the bitter grass nut can be converted into 
a profitable article of trade. | 


Dreadful Accident—Three children of Mr. William 
Gordon, of Lancaster county, Pa. were burnt to death 
on Thursday, 2d inst. by the conflagration of the 
dwelling house. Mr. Gordon was absent, and the mo- 
ther was out of the house when it caught fire. 


South Sea Expedition..-The Rev. Walter Colton, of 
the United States’ Navy, has been appointed Chaplain 
and Historian of the Exploring Expedition to the South 
Seas. Next to Mr. Slidell, we know of no person con- 
nected with the naval interest of the republic, who 
would be preferred to Mr. Colton. He is a writer in 
whom his country has already been taught to feel a 
high and laudable pride; and in all the better quali- 
ties of a man and a christian, his superiors are few in- 
deed.---Phil, Gaz. 


Canada Improvements---The Kingston (U. C.) Chro- 
nicle, of the 25th ult., says: “ The Great Western Rail 
Road from Hamilton to the post at the foot of Lake 
Huron and head of St. Clair river, being but 136 miles 
from the head of Lake Ontario, has passed the Council 
and of course is a law, and the bill appropriating mo- 
ney and security for loans to be furnished by the Pro. 
es to said Rail Road Company, has passed the lower 
ouse.”” 


Wool in New England—Total number of sheep by 
estimation is 6,775,090, of which Vermont hus 1,000,- 
911, New Hampshire 465,179, Connecticut 300,000. 
The value of the annual product of their wool is about 
12,195,162 dollars. 


A Caution.—There are in circulation through the 

western Country, a large amount of notes issued by the 

Mississippi and Alabama Rail Road Company, paya- 

ble at the Girard Bank, Philadelphia, and Merchant’s 

Bank of New York. Neither of these institutions will 

Peres | notes, as no funds have been provided.—U. 
. Gaz. 


Valuable Paintings.—-The packct ship Erie, from 
Havre, has on board a case containing several pictures, 
painted by some of the first artists, which cost the 
importers, the T'rustces of the National Academy of 
Arts of the city of New York, $28,000. 


Fatal Accident.—A young nam named Jchn Maul, 
son of Peter Maul, of Paradise township, York coun- 
ty, Pa., was accidentally killed by a falling trec, on the 
22d ult. He had been engaged, with others, in felling 
timber, and on one occasion, as a tree was about to fall, 
it was thought likely to fall upon some articles of 
clothing belonging to the workmen. The deceased 
sprang forward to remove these out of the way, and in 
the act of so doing, the shouts of his companions cau- 
tioning him of his danger, producing some confusion 
of mind, and erroneous movement, he was caught by 
the trunk of the falling tree, and struck dead on the 
spot. | 

United State Branch Bank at Erie, Pa.—The Erie 
Observer of the 4th inst., announces the arrival, at that 

lace, of Mr. Benson, the Cashier of the United States 
ranch Bank, at that place, and that the office would 
be opened for business on Monday last. 


Mela Event.—A deplorable accident occurred 
on the 2d inst. in the house of a Mr. Jones, of Spen- 
cer county, Indiana. A of powder, it seems, was 
kept under the bed, and a little son of Mr. J. having 
poured some of it out to flash, the fire communicated 
to the keg, which blew up and killed the boy and two 
other children. The house with its contents, including 
one thousand dollars in money, was burned to the 
ground. 


Trenton Rail Road.—The New Jersey State Ga- 
zette, says that a “ majority of the committee appoint- 
ed to inquire by what reseed the road now construc- 
ting from New Brunswick to Trenton, is made, and how 
the interests of the State would be affected thereby, have 
reported that the part on the Delaware Bridge and as 
far east as Bloomsbury street, is building by the Phil- 
_adelphia and Trenton Rail, and the remainder by the 
United Companies, as a lateral road from New Bruns- 
wick, to some point on the Camden and Ambo Rail 
Road, at, or west of Spottswood ; but that neither of 
these companics, one of which is a foreign corporation 
unknown to our laws, had any authority for such a 
procedure, and that the interests of the State would 
materially suffer ath fp inasmuch as a large part of 
the transportation which now pay a transit duty to the 
State, would be diverted to a road, on which no such 
duty was imposed. This report was accompanied by a 
bill, authorizing the United Companies to construct this 
roadfand placing it under the same regulations and tran- 
sit duties as are imposed upon the Camden and Amboy 
Rail Road. This proposition is the result of'a conviction 
that the road is neccssary ; and that it cannot be made 
by any other power than the United Companies, in 
consequence of their exclusive privileges. 


Another Breach of Promise-—The Court of Common 
Pleas for Rockingham county has been in session at 
Portsmouth for nearly four weeks. The most inter- 
esting case decided, as well as the most important was 
one for breach of marriage promise. Martha Brack- 
ett vs. Elphonzo Colby, in which the plaintiff recover- 
ed 200 dols. damages. New Hainpshire jurors appear 
to have brought this into the scale of ordinary busi. 
ness operations and habitually assess damages at 100 
dols. a year, for “hope deferred.” So that the faith. 
less swain, when he becomes tired with the prospect 
before him, may sit himself down with slate and pen- 
cil, and calculate the cost of his eccentricity without 
the expense of a law suit. In the Gilmanton case, 
tried at Dover, a few wecks since, the lady obtained a 
verdict for 1500 dols. for fifteen years constant watch. 
ing.—N. H. Statesman. 


~ Another Destructive Fire at Johnstown.—The Johns- 

town Northern Banner extra, of Monday morning, 

contains the particulars of another fire in that place.— 

It broke out at 3 o’clock on Sunday, P. M., in the re- 

sidence of Daniel Kennedy, the basement of which 
was uccupicd as a grocery, and destroyed the office of 
Frothingham and McIntyre, attorneys, the store and 

dwelling of J. A. Stoutenburgh, Esq., containing the 

surrogate and post offices, the dry goods and grocery 

store of Daniel Edwards, the dry goods store of Juhn 

McArthur, the tin and sheet iron factory and dwelling 

of Robert Kirkpatrick, the dry good store of Farmer 

and Cook, and the barber shop adjoining. The fire 

was arrested by great exertions. ‘The papers and let- 

ters belonging to the surrugate and post offices were 

nearly all saved. The loss is estimated at from 15 to - 
20,000 dollars. 


Melancholy Accident—On Friday last, Mr. Jonathan 
Drown, a highly respectable mechanic, in the employ 
of the Providence Dying, Bleaching, and Calendering 
Company of this city, while in the act of throwing a 
piece of machincry out of gear, received a blow, which 
broke his jaw, and otherwise seriously injured his head, 
rendering him insensible, and upon examination by a 
surgeon, was found to be beyond the helpof man. He 
lingered until Saturday evening, when he expired, 
leaving a disconsolate widow, and nine intercsting 
children, who were dependant on his labours for their 
support.— Providence Courier. 


A Bank Broken !—The certificate recently given by 
some architects and builders of New York, as to the 
substantiality of the new banking house of the Messrs. 
Josephs, were not strong enough, and the noble edifice 
is in ruins. Appearances on Monday gave indications 
of an approaching catastrophe, and at about one 
o’clock on Tuesday morning, down it came with a 
fearful crash, as we are informed by our morning cu- 
temporaries of the Courier and Express—one person 
from each establishment happening to be passing at 
the very moment, on the opposite side of the street. 
The Courier says there were three crashes in quick 
succession, each succeeding crash hecoming louder. 
A reporter attached to that office had just left, and 
while going home on the north side of Wall strect, 
found the falling fragments all around him. The 
ruins, however, have, for the greater part, fallen on 
Exchange street, it being the side of the building 
which fronts on that street which fell, and left standing 
about onc third of the front on Wall street. In Ex- 
change street, the falling pieces of the granite struck 
the shed placed over the foundation of the new Ex- 
change, and broke it. A man was sleeping within a 
few feet of the spot. The Express says it was raining 
hard at the time, and was very dark. The concussion 
was so great that it seemed to shake the foundations 
of every building in Wall street. ‘The earth trembled 
us if it had been shaken by an earthquake. It was 
most providential that the building came down in the 
night, since it could scarce have fallen at any hour of 
day-time, without crushing many people in the street, 
independently of those who might have been engaged 
at work in the interior. No blame can attach to the 
proprietors. The structure was of stone, massively 
built, and neither pains nor expense have been with- 
held in the building. The work has been in progress 
nearly a year; the matcrials, of every description, 
were of the first quality, and the labour has been exe. 
cuted by day’s work. The fault was in the architect. 
—wN. Y. Com. Adv. 


The Susquehanna.—The ice in the river Susque- 
hanna broke up, at and above Harrisburg, on Thursday 
night 9th inst. The river had been raised considera- 
bly, by recent raiis, and the ice, which had previously 
accumulated in a large mass some distance above the 
bridge, at Duncan’s Island, was suddenly loosed from 
its moorings, and driven against the bridge, carrying. 
away two of the middle piers and three spans of the 
arch, of that structure. The bridge was built about 
eight years since, and cost the State about 100,000 dol- 
lars. Several persons were on the bridge at the time, 
endeavouring to render it secure by bracing, &c., but 
though in great danger, no lives were lost. It was ex- 
pected that the destruction of the bridge would not be 
allowed to retard the period for recommencing canal 
navigation, as temporary works would be immediately 
erected to serve as towing paths for the passage of 
boats. From the Columbia Spy we learn that the ice 
in the river opposite that place also broke up on Friday 
morning, 1th inst. and that it continued running 
throughout the day. ‘The breaking up is no doubt ge- 
neral; and the Spy says, the ice is likely to pass away 
without doing any injury to property in that region. 


Accidental Poisoning.—A melancholy instance of 
the fatal effects resulting from an unskilful administra- 
tion of opiates occurred on Thursday. On Tuesday 
last, Mrs. Elizabeth McGuire, a married lady who re- 
sided in Bedford street, complained of a pain in her 
side occasioned by a slight cold, which becoming more 
acute she sent for a physician by the name of Hart, 
who, after informing himself of the nature of his pa- 
tient’s complaint, bled her and left her to repose. ‘The 
next day he called again, and finding that her malady 
had not abuted, he proposed taking more blood from 
the ayn, which was objected to by the patient. The 
doctor then administered a draught containing one 
grain of the tincture of morphine, which she took about 
12 o’clock on Tucsday. Shortly after taking the 
draught, the unfortunate woman lost her sight and 
became insensible, and at 5 o’clock following she ex- 
pired. It was supposed that some peculiarity in her 
constitution, in connection with the administration of 
the morphine, produced the fatal result. A Coroner’s 
inquest was held upon the body, who rendered a ver- 
dict accordingly.— N. Y. Express. 


_ Shocking Accident—Seven men drowned at our land- 
ing.—Yesterday about 11 o’clock, the steamer Ben 
Sherrod, Capt Castleman, approached our landing from 
New Orleans, and instead of coming to anchor and 
landing her passengers, the Capt. ordered the yaw! to 
be got ready, and the passengers for this place sent 
ashore in it. ‘T'welve with the mate and one hand, got 
into the boat before it was lowered, when one of the 
ropes either gave way or one end of the boat was 
lowered with great rapidity, while the other maintain- 
ed its position, precipitating the whole into the river. 
‘'wo clung to the boat, and three succeeded in reaching 
the shore, the rest found a watery grave. There were 
hundreds on the landing at the time the melancholy 
accident took place, and every effort was made to 
save them but in vain. Capt. Castleman was imme- 
diately taken into custody and brought to trial for cri- 
minal negligence in thus sacrificing the lives of his 
passengers. He was acquitted by one of our ma- 
gistrutes and to the credit of our city and people he 
was permitted to proceed on his voyage without 
violence or outrage. It is said that he was run- 


ning a race with the Fulton which was just ahead of 
him; and hence would not spare time necessary to lash 
his boat.— Vicksburg Sentinel. 

The Indians.—The Alabama Journal of the 1st inst. 


complains of a fresh outbreak of some of the remainin 
Thdians there. A Mr. Green, who was hunting with 


a party near the Cubahatchee swamp, had been killed 
by a volley from some Indians in the swamp. 

The Boundary.—The Maine boundary question is 
said to be giving some trouble to the government.— 
Great Britain shows no disposition to relinquish her 
claims to the disputed territory, and is preparing to 
construct a rail-road through it, asa direct military 
route between Halifax ot Quebec. Meantime the 
Legislature of Maine has been acting upon the subject, 
and is demanding the interpositon of the federal gov- 
erninent. 


Trial of the Flour Rioters—The trial of Wm. S. 
Arents, John Gar, Edward Smith, and Edward 8. 
Weeks, alais Meeks, took place on Monday, in the 
Court of General Sessions, which resulted in the ac- 
quital of Arents and Weeks, and the conviction of 
Smith and Gar.—N. Y. Express. 


Baggage—The Legislature of New York have 
passed a law authorizing a proper officer to open trunks, 
bales, and all baggage Jeft and unclaimed for sixty 
days—and to inform, if possible, the owner. 


Indemnity.—The Bank of America, in the city of 
New York, have received by the Poland, from Havre, 
seven hundred and nine thousand francs, on account of 
the Sth instalment of the French Indemnity. 


Apprentices for the Navy.—We notice that a late 
act of Congress authorizes the enlistment of apprenti- 
ces in the naval service, from the age of 23 years to 
18, to serve the United States until they are 21. This 
is one step towards increasing the number of our 
native born seamen, and will no doubt be the means 
of inducing parents and guardians to inquire into the 
advantages that may be derived, by placing their 
sons under the care of the government, to be brought 
up as seamen; that they may be useful to themselves 
and the country, and not be permitted to run about 
the strcets and wharves of our cities in idleness, at the 
risk of becoming vagabonds. : 


Chevalier Lorich.—We have the painful duty of an- 
nouncing the decease of Chevalier Severin Lorich 
charge d’Affaires of his Majesty the king of Sweden 
and Norway. He expired at his lodgings in this city, 
on Saturday morning 11th inst. after a few days illness. 
He appeared at the inauguration of the President, with 
the other ynembers of the diplomatic body, on the 4th 
instant,but becaine so ill that he was oblized to be re- 
moved from the capitol to his lodgings before the ce- 
remony was concluded.—Nat. Intel. 


FROM FLORIDA. 


The latest accounts are, that Jumper, Abraham, 
Alligator, and Little Cloud, with 93 Indians had come 
in. Micanopy had not come in, but senta talk, say- 
ing he did not want to fight any more, nor to go 
West. The time for coming in was to end on the 27th 
of February, when hostilities were to be cammenced 
against all outstanding. There is a story that Oseola 
had been broke for cowardice by his own band, and 
that ho was wandering, no one knew where, with only 
a few adhcrents. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


From London papers to the 4th, and Paris to the 6th 
February, received at New York. 


The claim of the United States, under the will of Mr. 
Smithson; came before the Rolls Court in London, 
about the beginning of February; in consequence of 
some insufficient setting forth, however; in the bill filed 
by Mr. Rush, the matter was put over for amendment. 
The London morning Post states, that Mr. James 
Campbell, of Philadelphia, who has announced a great 
work, the “ History of the Indian Tribes of North Ame- 
rica,” splendidly illustrated with above a hundred por- 
traits of the principal Chiefs &c. had the distinguished 
honour of an interview with his Majesty, at Brighton, 
to whom he submitted the first part of his publication. 
The King not only examined it attentively and permit- 
ed the dedication to himself, but signed his name as 
the earliest subscriber. 

Gerard, the painter of the Battle of Austerlitz, and 
other rernarkable pictures, died in Paris on the 11th 
January, after an illness of three days. 

M. de Marbois, author of the “*Complot d’Arnold,” 
and of a history of Louisiana, who was in the United 
States as an official person in the service of France, 
during and afte. the American Revolution, died on the 
13th of January in his 92d year. 

The house of Medley, Scott & Co., extensive bill-bro- 
kers, stopped payment on the 27th, in London. 

The death of Major Henry Lee, of Virginia, author 
of the Life of Napoleon, and American editor of the new 
English paper established in Paris, is announced in 
Galignani’s Messenger. It took place on Monday, 
Jan. 30th. 

. An attempt had been made to assassinate the Sultan of 
Turkey, by an ex-Jannissary, who shot at him with an 
air-gun. The assassin and nine accomplices were tied 
in sacks and thrown into the Bosphorus. 

Prince Ferdinand, husband of the Queen of Portu- 
], was insulted by a Frenchman named Mercier on 
the 25th of January, who threw a large stone at him; 
it did not strike the Prince, who was on horseback. 
Mercier was seized. He had been an ensign in the 
Queen’s service, and was supposed to be insane. 

The coronation of the Emperor of Austria, as King 
of Venetian Lombardy, will take place in Milan on the 
20th of March. 

Fifteen persons who were at the Peel Banquet at 
Glasgow, have since died from the effects of the pre- 
vailing epidemic. 

Accounts from Gallicia state that in the beginning 
of the present month, the cholera’ was raging with 
great violence in that province, and that it had re-ap- 
peared in Poland. | 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


A very prominent topic of discussion and comment 
in the papers, is the seizure of a British merchant ves- 
sel, the Vixen, on the coast of Circassia, in the Black 
Sea, by a Russian man-of-war. The Russian govern- 
ment has published an official account of the transac- 
tion, from which it appears that the Vixen was despatch. 
ed from Constantinople by some English resident mer- 
chants, with a cargo of salt, and, as supposed, a quantity 
of gunpowder, to trade with the inhabitants along the 
coast of Circassia, for the express purpose of bringing 
to asolemn national decision the validity of the claim 
set up to the territory by the Russian government, un- 
der a treaty of cession from the Sultan of ‘Turkey— 
both the articles having been prohibited by the Russian 
tariff, in all the ports of the Black Sea. The seizure, 
therefore, was provoked and expected, if not desired. 
The anti-ministerial papers make a great outcry about 
it, and call upon the government to declare war against 
Russia at once. | 

Meeting of Parliament—On the 31st of January 
Parliament was opened by commission. The com- 
missioners were the Lord Chancellor, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Marquis of Lansdowne, and Lords Mel- 
bourne and Duncannon. ‘The king’s speech was read 
by the Lord Chancellor. We give the following ex- 
tracts from it containing all that is important to our 
readers : 

“His Majesty continues to receive from all For- 
ign Powers the strongest assurances of their 
friendly disposition, and his majesty trusts that the 
experience of the blessings which peace confers upon 
nations will tend to confirm and secure the present 
tranquility. 

“ His majesty has directed the reports of the com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into the state of the 
province of Lower Canada to be laid before you, and 
has ordered us to call your attention to that important 
subject. ‘ 

‘“* We are enjoined to convey to you his majesty’s de- 
sire that you sheuld consult upon such farther mea- 
sures, a8 may give increased stability to the establish- 
ed church, and promote concord and good will. 

“His majesty recommends an early renewal of your 
inquiries into the operation of the act permitting the 
establishment of joint stock banks. The best security 
against the mismanagement of banking affairs must 
ever be fouud in the capacity and integrity of those 
who are intrusted with the administration of them, 
and in the caution and prudence of the public; but no 
legislative regulation should be omitted which can in- 
crease and insure the stability of establishments upon 
which commercial credit so much depends. 

“His majesty has more especially commanded us to 
bring under your notice the state of Ireland, and the 
wisdom of adopting all such measures as may im- 
prove the condition of that part of the United ine: 
dom. His majesty recommends to your early con- 
sideration the present constitution of the municipal 
corporations of that country, the laws which regulate 
the collection of tithes, and the difficult but pressing 
question of establishing some legal provision for the 
poor, guarded by prudent regulations, and by such pre- 
cautions against abuse, as your experience and know- 
ledge uf the subject will enable you to suggest. 

“His Majesty commits these great interests into 
your hands, in the confidence that you will be able to 
frami laws in accordance with the wishes of his Ma- 
jesty & -d the expectation of his peopie. His Majesty 
is persuaded that, should this hope be fulfilled, you 
will not only contribute to the welfare of Ireland, but 
strengthen the law and constitution of these realms, 
by securing their benefits to all classes of his Majesty's 
subjects.” 

‘he address in answer to the speech was agreed to 
unanimously, in both Houses, after a short debate.— 
It was, as usual, an echo of the speech. 


Lonpon, Feb. 3.—The bank of Ramsbottom & Co., 


of Windsor, has payment this ae 
have been run ce. sto e of Medle é. 
e 


Son, and the above is the result. e amount o 
liabilities is not known, but from the quantity of paper 
out in the country around, it will lead to considerable 
local distress. 

A meeting of the merchants and manufacturers of 
Manchester, was held at Manchester, for the purpose 
of taking into consideration the expediency of petition- 
ing Parliament for the repeal of the duty on cotton 
wool. The whole of the members of the Chamber of 
Commerce were in attendance. 

The last three years expenditure on whiskey in Ire- 
land amounted to £18,100,000, which sum would af. 
ford nine guineas to each family, say four persons in 
each family, allowing the population tu be eight mil- 
lions of souls.—Cork Standard. 


THE INFLUENZA. 


The influenza prevailed throughout England and 
Scotland to an alarming extent. Rich and poor, the 
strong and hardy, as well as the weak and delicate, were 
alike attacked; the high and well-ventilated situations, 
as well as the low and dirty, were visited with this un- 
welcome and dangerous disorder. 

A great gloom has been thrown over the fashionable 
— by the deaths of Lady Codrington and Lady 

iley. 

Cn the scenes at the London church-yards 
have left a very painful impression ; it is computed that 
not less than 1000 burials must have taken place, and 


‘when it is considered the number of parishes in and 


round the metropolis is near 200, the calculation does 
not seem to be an exaggerated one. One of our corres- 
pondents witnessed Saint Pancras and Saint Giles’ 
church-yard, and states that the scenes there were tru- 
ly awful and even disgusting to the feelings; the bu- 
rial-ground of the former had more the appearance of 
a ploughed ficld ; furrows from the graves were turned 
up all over the place, and such was the scene between 
3 and 4 o’clock, that not less than between 40 and 50 
interments took place, the undertakers scarce knowing 
which grave to go to. Groups of mourners with 
corpses waiting in every part, for the clergyman to 
take his turn to perform the funeral service. The 
number of deaths amongst the old Greenwich pen- 
sioners from the Ist of January, amounted to no less 
than 91. The increase of burials it appears by the 
weekly bills of mortality for the week ending the 24th 
January, and that which preceded it, was 394; the 
number of deaths returned from influenza is 106. 
Amongst the most recent victims is Mr. Joseph Sabine, 
the distinguished naturalist, whose exertions were so 
prominent in the formation of the Horticultural and 
Zoolovical Societics of London. 
Edinburg—In many eases whole families are “ laid 
np” together: and few houses we may — say are 
altogether exempt from its intrusions. The Infirmary 
is quite full of patients; and we are informed that the 
New Town Dispensary has, since the commencement 
of the year up to Saturday last, (a period of only 
twenty-one days) admitted no fewer than 971 patients. 
The mortality prevailing is, we believe, fully as great 
as during the well known period of the cholera. In 
the course of the week ending Saturday last, sixty-six 
individuals were interred in the West Church burying 

round. About half that number have already been 
interred in the same place this week ; and much diffi- 
culty is felt in getting men to open the requisite num- 
ber of graves. Fever is prevailing to a considerable 
extent in town, and contributing along with influenza, 
to bring about this alarming state of affairs.—Scots- 
man. 

Great Mortality.—The number of deaths now occur- 
ring in Glasgow and neighbourhood, stands without 
parallel in the bills of mortality. In the beginning of 
this week, in one day there were twenty-five inter- 
ments in Calton; and on Thursday and Friday, so 
great was the demand for hearses and mourning 
cvaches, that numbers were obliged to defer fune- 
rals, and alter the hour in the letters of invitation. In 
Bridgton, calls are made two or three times a day in 
some cases, for aid to bury. One jvoiner alone made 
from Saturday last at 10 o’clock in the morning till 7 
on Sunday evening, no fewer than twenty-one coffins. 
—Glusgow paper. : 

FRANCE, 
Debt due the United States—A Royal ordinance au- 
thorises the payment 6f the 5th instalment of the debt 
due to the United States, recognised by the treaty of 
the 4th July, 1831. ‘I'he amount of this payment, with 
interest, is 4,229,999fr. 90c. 

‘I'he Chamber of Deputies was engaged, January 
28, upon a memorial from the Polish refugees, remon- 
strating against a reduction of one-fifth in the amount 
of subsidies allowed them by the French Government, 
which reduction had been determined upon by the 
ministry. ‘The discussion elicited some curious facts. 

The influenza, or as the Paris journals call it, the 
influence, (l’influence), makes quite a sensation in the 
capital. ‘I'he King had a touch of it on the 27th+—the 
military hospitals were crowded with patients from the 
garrison of Paris, and the physicians themselves were 
no better off than others. 

It has been very sickly at Marseilles, the deaths in 
one day having amounted to thirty-three. Erysipelatie 
affections were the most prevalent, and carried off the 
greatest numbers. 

The stamping-clerk in the post-office at Besancon 
recently had one of his hands severely shattered, by the 
explosion of a letter charged with fulminating pow- 
der; an injury said to have been inflicted on him by 
his wife’s sister, to punish him for a jealous trick he 
had of opening and reading his wife’s letters. 

The Paris papers say that the epidemic prevailing in 
that capital is very different from the grippe of 1831, 
and much less dangerous than the influenza raging in 
England. Very few deaths have been caused by it in 
the French capital. ‘This, however, may be ascribed 
to the less stimulating diet of the French. 

The preparations for the new expedition against 
Constantine were not yet completed, but going on 
with great activity. 

The Courier Francais says that a courier was de- 
spatched te St. Petersburg on the 28th of January, 
with instructions to the French minister, M. Barante, 
to demand explanations touching an article in the 
official Gazette of Warsaw, on the subject of the debate 
in the Chamber of Deputies. 


SPAIN. 
Lettcrs from Madrid say that General Rodil is to be 


appointed to the command of the army of the North, 
in the place of Espartero, who was lying dangerously 
ill at Bilboa, and moreover somewhat out of favour 
on account of his inactivity. 

The cortes was engaged in the discussion of eccle- 
siastical reforms. The Minister of the Interior has 
addressed a circular letter to all the political chiefs of 
the kingdom, enjoining them to make a strict search 
for the books belonging to the supposed convents. 

There was a rumour current in Paris on the 30th of 
January, that Mendizabal was about to visit England, 
there to negociate for an auxiliary force of 10,000 men 
and certain sums of money for their equipment and 
subsistence, in return for which England was to be put 
in permanent possession of the island of Cuba, and to 
hold St. Scbastian and Passages until the amount ad- 
vanced should be reimbursed. 


PORTUGAL. 


Queen Donna Maria of Portugal opened the Cortez 
in person with a speech, Jan. 26th. She says she has 
convoked the extraordinary Cortes the first time they 
have met in 16 years. She refers to the constitution of 
1822 as that most congenial to the people. The young 
queen as usual makes many promises of amelioration, 
progress of free principles, protection of people, &c. 
but urges amendments to the constitution, reforms 
suited to existing wants, (i.e. her wants we suppose 
judging fram her late abortive attempt to strengthen 
ies power.) She directs attention ta the reduction of 
the finances. | 

Lisson, Jan. 24—We have in the river, five British 
line of battle ships, the American frigate Constitution, 
and a French frigate and corvette. 

FROM SMYRNA. 
From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 


We have reccived Smyrna papers to Jan. 21. The 
population were considerably alarmed, early in the 
month by a rumour of the spread of the plague in se- 
veral quarters of the city, but it proved on inquiry that 
it existed only in two cases, in which it was ascertain- 
ed the disease was brought from Vourla. ‘The de- 
ceased persons were put in quarrantine, and measures 
were taken to prevent the spread of the disease, which 
proved effectual. 

Letters from Smyrna as late as Jan. 26, have been 
received, which state that about the 18th, the plague 
was abating at Constantinople, and that the whole num- 
ber of deaths during its prevalence, was estimated at 
80 to 100,000; Smyrna was free from it, althongh some 
of the villages not far distant had been visted by it. In 
Bournabat and the neighbouring villages there had been 
no new cases within the last three weeks. 

News had been reccived from Beyrout, under date of 
the 11th, which state that the whole of Syria had been 
thrown into consternation by a catastrophe which had 
involved several towns and villages in ruins. On the 
evening of the first day of the year, a few minutes be- 
fore sunset, the towns of Tiberias, Japhet, and several 
villages in the neighbourhood, were entirely overthrown 
by a violent earthquake, the shock of which was felt 
throughout the country, for the distance of many 
leagues. ‘Those towns were but a heap of ruins, and 


it was said that nine-tenths of the inhabitants perished. 


Every day new details of the frightfil disaster were 
received, various quarters, which showed its ef- 
fects to be more extensive than was at first - 
No intelligence had been received from Jerusalem and 
Jaffa, and the silence was favourably interpreted, as it 
was supposed that if any calamity had befallen those 
cities, the news of it must have been received. _ 

At Acre and Seide the shock was very severe. It 
was said that all the new buildings at Acre bad been 
destroyed. At Seide, several houses were thrown dewn; 
and all the others more or less injured. The khan of 
the French agent was rendered untenantable, and his 
wife was rescued from the ruins with her legs crushed. 
More or less damage was done at Reyrout, and in the 
villages near. Apprehensiens were felt of farther dis- 
asters, as light shocks continued to recur every day. 

Much damage had been done in the country about 
Smyrna, by the violent rains which had prevailed. ‘The 
fields were inundated, and many trees had been blewn 
down by the storm. 

The papers contain accounts from Constantinople to 
Jan. 18. Two officers who had been attached to the - 
Euphrates expedition, had arrived there on their way 
to England. Col. Chesney with his steamboat was at 


Bagdad. 
LIBERIA. 


We are indebted to the editor of the Liberia Herald 
for his paper to the 18th October. The colony in 
Monrovia were celebrating the anniversary of sundry 
charitable societies, with processions, addresses, prayer 
and singing. 

The site of the new Colony of Mississippi has been 
purchased. 

A public meeting was held in Monrovia, on the 29th 
September, J.C. Barbour, Esq., in the chair, in which 
resolutions of grateful thanks to the friends of coloniza- 
tion were adopted—many of the most active and liber- 
al of whom were mentioned by name. ; 

The election had closed, and a proclamation was is- 
sued, announcing the names of the successful candi- 
dates. We notice that the proclamation closes with 
the flourish: “ God save the Commonwealth.” Is the 
colony a commonwealth? 

A pirate, under Spanish colours, had appeared off the 
coast, but had yet done no injury. 

The affairs of the Colony seem to be in a prosper- 
ous condition. The principal officers, with a view of 
helping the treasury, have relinquished their salary.— 


U. S. Gaz. 
FROM GRANADA. 


The New Orleans Bulletin has advices from Gran- 
ada, via Jamaica, (froin the latter to Feb. 6,) stati 
that Mr. Russell, the British consul at Granada ha 
been released, and his prosecutors fined 6000 dollars. 
The consul was on board the admiral’s ship at Cartha- 


gena. 
VENEZUELA. 


By last accounts from Venezuela, which are up to 
the 3lst January, it is known that a revolutionary 
movement had taken place in the Province of Barinas, 
at a place called Mijaqual, headed by Col. Vincente 
Arias, who was supported by about four hundred ca- 
valry, well armed and equipped. Some persons en- 
gaged in a similar attempt at Maracibo have been ar- 
rested. Fears were entertained that this plot extended 
itself throughout the Republic, which was very unset- 
tled, in a measure owing to the expulsion of the Arch- 
bishop of Caraccas, for having issued a letter to his 
flock complaining of the abolition of tithes and other 


church incomes. 
FROM TEXAS. 
(From the New Orleans True American, March 6.) 


By the Byron, we have received our regular files of 
the Texas Telegraph to the 21st ult. It appears that 
Bravo ‘has gone to the capital, and that Gen. Amada 
was at Metamoras with four or five thousand men. 
His intcntion was to despatch a force of eight hundred 
mounted men to take possession of San Antonia and 
Goliad, after which Commissioners were tu be sent to 
the Government of Texas, for the purpose of defini- 
tively treating for peace. _ 

The army, on the ]7th of February, was in fine spi- 
rits. ‘The people were on their guard, and though en- 
gaged in agricultural operations, had their guns in 
good shooting order. 3 

Culonel Collingsworth died at Camp Independence 
on the 29th of January, aged 26. He was the Insapec- 
tor General of the Texian army. 


OBITUARY. 
Diep at Carlisle, Pa. on Wednesday evening, March 
Ist, aged 96 years, Mrs. Saran Harris Irvine, relict of 
the late James Irvine, who was for many yearsa respect- 
ed Elder in the First Presbyterian church at that place. 
The mind of the deceased for several years had lust its 
usual vigour, but although she was apt to wander in 
other matters, she had clear views of the truth and 
manifested great attachment to the comforting and 
sanctifying doctrines of the Gospel, in the power and 
enjoyment of which she fell asleep. The deceased 
was grandmother to the late Mrs. Sarah H. Krebs, 
(wife of the Rev. J. M. Krebs) whose death was re- 
cently announced. | 
“ Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, 
And stars to set—but all : 

Thou hast all seasons for thine own, oh! death.’ 


PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Will hold a special meeting in Bridgeton, N. J. on 
Wednesday, 22d inst. at 3 o’clock, P. M. for the pur- 
pose of dismissing Daniel Stratton, to put himself un- 
der the care of the West Hanover Presbytery. 


WESTERN FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
Philadelphia Agency. 
Amount of Money received by the Treasurer. 


Bedford, Pa., Mrs. Eliza Bird, $4 00 
Germaatown, Pa. mouthly concert collection in : 

Presb. ch. per Rev. W. Neill, D. D 10 00 

38 50 


Bridgeton, N. J., session of Presb. ch. monthly 
concert collection, per Levi Stratton, 

Clinton, Hunterdon co. N. J., Female Missiona- 
ry Society of Presb. ch. to constitute 
their Pastor, Rev. Arthur Bloomfield, 
Bradford, a life member, 

Juvenile Missionary Society, Penn Township, 
for support of Missionaries with North 
Awmerican Indians, 

Salem, N. J. Missionary Society in Presb. ch. 
per Rev. Mr. Heberton, 

Norriton & Lower Providence, American Socie- 
ty, per W. Hamill, Treasurer, 
Middleford, Donation from Anp A. Stuart, per 

Rev. W. M. Engles, 

Towanda, Pa., Presb. ch. Rev. O. Harris per 
John Derrance, 

Kingston, do 

Wilkesbarre, do of which $17 is to con- 
stitute their pastor Rev. John Dorrance 
life director ; $37 having been paid be- 


30 00 
10 00 
50 00 


fore, 
Trenton, N. J , Female Missionary 
. Stry- 


iliary to Western Board, per T. 


ker, 

Birmingham Sabbath School $1 55; Monthly | 
Concert collection, $1 70 

New Castle, Del. monthly concert collec- 


tion 
- do Edwin McNewel, 
do Classesin Sunday School, 
do Female Missionary Society, Aux- 
iliary to Western Board, 
Per Susan Darrah, for the use of School at Lo- 
diana, Northern India, 
First Presb. ch. Penn Township, per R. Wallace, 
From Dr. John White, per Dr. C. C. Cuyler, 
Neshamony, Presb. ch. R. Bellville, pastor, 
Penington, N. J., Presb. ch, per J. Mahon, 
Bridgetcn, N. J. collection in Presb. ch., 
do Children in Sabbath School, 
Salem, N.J., Presb. ch. per A. Heberton pastor, 
collection, 247 20 
Miss Maylins Seminary, 10 00 
Juvenile Missionary Seciety, 23 29 
25 00 


15 


00 
10 00 


or 


de 

do 

do Female Foreign Missionary So- 

ciely, 

New York, a Lady in 8th Presb. ch., 

Baltimore, a Lady in 24 Presb. ch. 

Wrightville, Pa., Presb. ch. per W. F. Houston, 
per Henry R. Wilson, 

From Rev. Wm. M. Engles, being the amount 
of his subscriptionsto the pledge made by 
the Synod of Philadelphia, 


SOLOMON ALLEN, 

Agent Foreign Missionary Society. 

The following is the amount of the subscriptions and collec- 

tions in the ‘Tenth Presbyterian Church Philadelphia, in 
behalf of the Western Foreign Missionary Society— 

A. W. Mitchell, 100 dols ; J. Patterson, 100 dols; Mrs. 
Blane’s family, 75 dols; William Brown, 50 dols; R. 
Earp, 50 dols; N. Burt, 75 dols; J. A. Peabody, 25 dols ; 
Notes, 15 dols ; do., 15 dols ; M. Johuson, 12 dals. 50 cts ; 
John Knox, 10 dols; S. B.{Jones, 10; W. Kirk, 5 dols; 
W. Sargent, 5 dols ; W. Harris, 5 dols ; J. Wilson, 5 dots ; 
James Leslie, 5 dols; 181 Market street, 2 dols, 50 ets ; 
E. Dunbar 2 dols. 50 ets; W. E. Dubois, 2 dols. 50 cis ; 
J. A. Mason, 2 dols. 50 cts; J. Y. Blark, 2 dols. 50 cts ; 
T. W. Clark, 2 dols. 50 ets; J. Warren, 2 dols. 50 cts ; 
S. A. 500 dols; Cash, 67 dols. 61 cts; Do. 1 dol; 
Total, 1148 dols. 61 cts. 


New York Agency. 


The subscriber acknowledges the receipt of Fifteen hun- 
dred and fifiy dollars forty eight cents, from the first Pres- 
byterian Church of this city ; also, Fifty-six dollars from 
the Rev. Mr. Janeway, being the amouyt of a collection 
in the Church at Morristown, N. J; and Eighty-eight dol- 
lars from the Rev. Dr. poe of Hudson, towards the 
support of the Rev. Mr. Wilson, 

sit JAMES PATON, Treasurer, 

New York, March6, 1837. 


; church, -and Jet us carry. into the investigation 4 

common sense principles referred to above. 

L | 

‘ of New England as set forth | 

was essentially Calvin- 

5 were hrought to our shores ; 

| {nen ed. | But time proved that inde- 

: cently been ushered into being by the efforts of ; 

_ Brown and Robinson, instead of preserving the 

4 truth in its purity, was.only calculated to corrupt ES See 

it and compiet 14 adinarianism ; 1nso- — 

| 4 
| 

10 00 
| 15 00 
28 00 
| 100 00 
| 00 
| | 23 06 — 
| 5 00 
| 226 50 
| 24 35 
| (36 27 
J 14 00 ; 
: 5 00 
22 80 | 
i 100 00 
100 00 
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“THE LAND WHICH NO MORTAL MAY KNOW.” | 
Th arth has fall many a beautiful spot, 
‘Ad @ poet or painter might show; 
‘To thé hopes o rt an spirits sight, 
the land that no mortal 


“There the chrystalline stream, bursting forth from the 
throne, 


‘Flows on, and forever will flow ; 
‘Its waves, as they roll, are with mclody rife, 
And its waters are sparkling with beauty and life, 
In the land which no mortal may know. 


And there, on its margin with leaves ever green, 
- With its fruits, healing sickness and woe, - 
The fair tree of life! in its glory ane pride, 
Is fed by that decp inexhaustible tide 
Of the land which no mortal may know. 


There, too, are the lost! whom we loved on this earth, 
With whose memories our bosoms yet glow ; 


Their reliques we gave to the place of the dead, 
But their spirits before us have fied 
To the which no mortal may know. 


There the pale orb of night, and the fountain of day, 
_ Nor beauty nor splendor bestow ; § 
But the presence of him, the unchanging I am, 
And the holy, the pure, the immaculate Lamb, 
Light the Jand which no mortal may know. 


Oh, who but must pine in this dark vale of tears, 
From its clouds and its shadows to go, 

To walk in the light of the glory above, 

And to share in the peace, and the joy and the love 
Of the land which no mortal may know. 


UNCERTAINTY OF LIFE. 


BY BISHOP HEBER. 


Beneath our feet, and o’er our head, 
Is equal warning given ; 

‘Beneath us lie the countless dead, 
Above us is the heaven! 


Death rides on every passing breeze; 
He lurks in every flower ; 

Each season has its own disease, 
Its peril, every hour ! 


Our eyes have seen the rosy light 

_ OF youth’s soft cheek decay, 

And fate descend in sudden night 
On manhood’s middle day. 


Our eyes have seen the steps of age 
_ Halt feebly towards the tomb, 
And yet shall earth our hearts engage, 
_And dream of days to come ? 


Turn, mortal, turn! thy danger know, 
Wher’er thy foot can tread, 

The earth wrings hollow from below, 
And warns thee of her dead! | 


Turn, Christian, turn! thy sou! apply 
To truths divinely given; 

The bones that underneath thee lie, 
Shall live for hell or heaven! 


From a Jamaica Paper of the Ist February. 
CALAMITOUS EVENT. 


In perusing our Windward Island papers, 
we perceive that a calamitous elementary 
visitation has affected the Island of Martini- 
que, by which sixty persons, many of them | 
ladies of high respectability, were suddenly 
hurried to their last account, and their fami- 
lies plunged into the deepest consternation 
and grief. It appears from the account, that 
on the banks of the Riviere Chaude in the 

-» neighbourhood of St. Pierre, the Capital, a 
mineral spring had been discovered, and that 
a bathing establishment had, in consequence 
- been formed, on the most excellent and gen- 
teel plan, to which families of the first rank 
occasionally repaired, both for the delight of 
bathing, and for the medical advantages to be 
derived from the water; that, at the melan- 
choly period in question, a considerable num- 
| ber of respectable persons (chiefly ladies) had 
| assembled there, and were in the act of bath- 
ing, when, without a moment’s warning, un- 
less it be a sound of distant thunder, rocks, 
| sand, stones, mud, &c., rushed down upon 
| the embankment of the river, and upon the 
baths; the embankment gave way, and in a 
moment the whole, with the exception of two 
or three persons, were buried in one common 
y and awful ruin. It is said that the sudden 
bursting of a water spout in the mountains 
this lamentable catastrophe.—WNat. 
Int 


; ON THE QUALITY AND GROWTH OF WHEAT. 


| Colonel Le Couteur, of the Ist Regiment 
Royal Jersey Militia, has recently published 
a little work that proves the writer to have 
made, and to be making, a most exemplary 
use of the happy interruption of war, and to 
be promoting, like an excellent citizen, the 
arts of peace and the means of internal sup- 
port and strength. ‘The work is “On the 
varieties, properties, and classification of 
wheat :” and the details are the results of the 
writer’s own experiments, on his own pro- 


may know. | 


THE: PRESBYTERIAN. 


DISCOVERY AND USE OF ALCOHOL. 


The following curious account of the first 
ise made of alcoholic liquors, is translated 
from a French work entitled Le Semeur (The 
Sower :) 

« Who, at the time when an Arabian chem- 
ist, devoted to the search after an universal 
solvent, by means of which he could trans- 
mute metals, discovered alcohol, could have 
determined the result of that discovery upon 
the morality and prosperity of mankind? It 
did not really issue from the domain of chem- 
istry till towards the end of the thirteenth 
century, when they began in Spain and Italy 
to sell the Spirits of wine tinctured with cer. 
tain herbs, as a powerful remedy in various 
diseases. Later still the Genoese extracted a 
spirituous liquor from grain. Passing it off as 
a powerful specific, they sold it in small vials 
at high price, under the name of aqua vite, 
water of life, or eau de vie. Till the end of 
the sixteeth century it was considered but as 
a medicine, and was sold only by the apothe- 
caries. About that time the thought was 
suggested of furnishing it to miners, who la- 
boured in the mines of Hungary, as a preser- 
vative against heat and damp. The custom 
almost at the same time was introduced into 
Ireland. Among the ordinances of Henry 
VIIL. is one which prohibits more than one 
manufacturer of spirituoas liquors to establish 
himself in the towns. In the reign of Mary, 
an act of parliament, which describes a li- 
quor of which it is injurious to drink and 
daily to use, prohibits entirely any distilling. 
We find, however, some years after, the Eng- 
lish soldiers, who supported the cause of 


Holland in the Low Countries, drinking it\ 


as acordial. -This is the commencement of 
the period form which is dated its manufac- 
ture on a large scale both in England and on 
the continent. 


In Engiand, however, the use of beer pre- 
vailed with the people till the reign of Wil- 
liam and Mary, when the government having 
encouraged distillation by various measures, 
the consumption of spirits became excessive. 
Smollet says that the retailers of brandy in- 
vited passengers, by signs placed over their 
shops, to drink for the trifle of a penny—ad- 
ding, “that for two pence they could make 
themselves drunk, and that they could furnish 
with straw those who were in that state to 
lay upon till they should recover.” The gov- 
ernment became alarmed at such results: it 
endeavoured to renew restrictions upon distil- 
ling, but succeeded poorly ; and it was not 
till 1761, that the consumption of beer, which 
had diminished in proportion as the brandy 
had increased, arose again to the state in 
which it was previously. Beer again became 
the favourite of English operatives; but the 
restrictions on the sale of brandy having been 
abolished in 1827, the use of that liquor 
threatened again to become prevalent. ‘The 


consumption increased to twelve millions of 
gallons, and is now forty millions of gallons. 


From the Hamilton (Tenn.) Observer. 
REMARKABLE DISCOVERY. 


It is well known to our readers that among 
the many natural curiosities found in the ex- 
tensive caves and grottoes in the vicinity of 
the Great Laurel Ridge, (Cumberland Moun- 


‘tains) many human skeletons and bones of 


animals have been discovered, some of them 
in a petrified state. These caves abound in 
prodigious vaulted apartments and chambers, 
which, when viewed by torch light, exhibit 
scenes of gloomy grandeur which astonishes 
the beholder. Several petrified trees have 
also been discovered on the banks of the ri- 
ver near this ridge, as also bones of mam- 
moths, and other animals whose races are now 


extinct. 


But the most remarkable discovery that 
has ever been made in this part of the coun- 
try—if not the greatest natural curiosity in 
the world, was brought to light on Sunday, 


24th Jan. by two scientific gentlemen with 
whom we are acquainted, and who are now in 


town. They have been for several weeks ex- 
ploring the caves above alluded to, and ga- 
thering such curiosities as they wished to 
carry away with them. 

They are proviced for this purpose with a 
boat of gum elastic, and capable of buoying 
two persons. With this boat, and other con- 
veniences procured for the purpose, they 
will,* undoubtedly, before they leave their 
task, penetrate every accessible hole in the 
West Cumberland mountains—for they are 
determined to spend the whole season among 
them. 

The wonderful discovery which will now 


AN EXTRAORDINARY CHARACTER. | 


On Saturday last, at the advanced age of 
82 years, a maiden lady, named Elizabeth 
Cuthbertson, of Haltwhistle, departed this 
life. The deceased sprung from a very ancient 
family in Northumberland, was a lady of an 
extensive manor about Haltwhistle, and posses- 
sed property which has been estimated to be 
worth 20001. per annum, but the precise value 
of the property has not been ascertained. She 
was well educated, and brought up in every 
respect as a lady of good fortune ought to be. 
She had a brother and a sister; the former, 
being extremely fond of fox hunting, and the 
habits generally congenial with that sport, 
died many years ago, leaving the deceased 
heir to the whole of this valuable property. 
Shortly after the demise of her sister, Miss 
Cuthbertson became exceedingly strange in 
her manners and eccentric in her conduct. 


She chose for her abode the second story of a 


miserable house in Haltwhistle, the door of 
which was nearly constantly locked, many of 
the windows bricked up, to shut out the gaze 
of inquisitive curiosity. ‘There she lived alone, 
and the wealth with which she was blessed, 
and whiciimight have been a source of bles- 
sing to all around her, was allowed to accu- 
mulate, as she invariably refused all applica- 
tions to improve the estate, or render those 
around her more co:nfortable. For the latter 
part of her life her exclusiveness became more 
strict, and her solitude more remarkable. She 
kept no steward or servant, or any one to look 
after her affairs or manage her property, and 
consequently much inconvenience has been 
sustained by all the neighbourhood... ‘Towards 
her tenants she behaved in a very peculiar 
manner. It is stated that there are some who 
have not paid their rent for a great number of 
years ; there are others who paid a portion of 
the rent due only, and both these descriptions 
of tenants she allowed to live upon the respec- 
tive tenures they occupied, because they owed 
her money; but those who paid the whole of 
their rent she immediately discharged. It is 
said by those who had occasional access to 
her, that she had a fine intelligent counte- 
nance, but it was clouded with austerity, and 
a little more cleanliness would have made it 
more agreeable. During the last-few years 
of her life she declined transacting any busi- 
ness in the most positive manner, and no in- 
ducements or persuasion could prevail upon 
her to altcr her system of non-intercourse 
with the world.—Carlisle Patriot. 


- 


TEARS. 

There are eight kinds of tears mentioned 
in the Scriptures. 

1. Tears of worldly sorrow, like those of 
Esau, Heb. xii. 17. 

2. Tears of repentance, like those of the 
penitent woman, Luke vii. 38. 

3. Tears of dissimulation, a3 those of Ish- 
mael, Jer. iv. 1, 6. 

4. Tears of unfeigned love, as those of Da- 
vid and Jonathan, 1 Sam, xx. 41; and thuse 
of Jesus, at the sepulchre of Lazarus, John xi. 
35, 36. 

5. Tears of holy supplication ; Jacob wept 
and made supplication, Hosea xii. 4. 

6. There are tears of compassion for the 
miseries of others, Rom. xii. 15. When Ne- 
hemiah heard the report of Jerusalem’s woes, 
he sat down and wept, Neh. i. 4. 

7. Tiere are tears of sorrow, in reference 
to our own afflictions, Job xvi. 20. 

8. There are the tears of damnation, Luke 
xiii. 28.—Caryl. 


EXTRAORDINARY EXPERIMENT. 


The public are aware that Mr. Andrew 
Crosse has been recently pursuing a series of 
researches into the process of crystallization 
by means of his galvanic batteries, and that 
he has made discoveries which have thrown 
quite a new light uponscience. Some weeks 
ago he prepared a silicious fluid for the pur- 
pose of crystallization. He heated a flint toa 
white heat, and then plunged it in water to 
pulverize it. The silex, thus reduced, was 
saturated to excess with muriatic acid. The 
mixture was placed in a jar, a piece of flannel 
was suspended in it, one end of which ex- 
tended over the side, and thus, by capillary 
attraction, the liquor was slowly filtered, fell 
into a funnel, and thence dropped on a piece 
of iron stone from Mount Vesuvius, upon 
which were laid the two wires connected with 
either pole of the battery. We should state 
that the iron stone had been previously heated 
to a white heat, so that no germs of life could 
have existed upon it. Mr. Crosse made his 
daily observations of the wires to discover the 
beginning of the process of crystalization. 
On the 14th day he saw some small .white 


MEXICO. 

Decline of Mining Operations.—The cor- 
respondent of the Courier at New Orleans no- 
tices an offictal report made to the Mexican 
Congress, Jan. 3d, on the subject of the mines. 
The extraordinary decline in the business of 
extracting precious metals is imputed to the 
exorbitant price of quicksilver, $130 to $140 
a quintal, instead of 30 or 35, which was the 
common price in the time of the old Span- 
iards. This circumstance prevents the amal- 
gamation of the common and ordinary ores 
and their reduction into gold and silver, in- 
ducing the miners to abandon their extrac- 
tion, and to confine their operations to work 
the rich ores, which form by far the smallest 
portion of the produce of the mines. Large 
quantities of ores are now lying at the haci- 
endas or amalgamation factories, at the pit’s 
mouth and in the mines, but the high price 
of quicksilver prevents their conversion into 
silver. Unfortunately all the mineral dis- 
tricts are situated in the interior of the coun- 
try, and there being no canals or rail roads to 
bring the ores to the seaports, they cannot be 


‘exported to Europe, as is the case in some 


parts of ~outh America. ‘The committee con- 
jecture in their report, that if matters contin- 
ue thus, the metallic currency throughout the 
world will be seriously affected. They re- 
commend the repeal of the present 3 per cent 
duty on the value of the gold extracted—the 
repeal of the excise duty on articles of con- 
sumption for the mines—an authorization for 
the mines to manufacture and trade in gun- 
powder—a repeal of the duty on imported and 
domestic quicksilver—a reward of $10,000 to 
any person who shall extract 8000 quintals of 
quicksilver from the mines of the republic— 
prohibition of gold and silver. 

THE HERMIT AND THE VISION. 


It is told of a religious recluse, who in the 
early ages of Christianity, betook himself to a 
cave in Upper Egypt, which in the times of 
the Pharaohs, had been a deposition for mum- 
mies; that he prayed morning, noon, and 
night, eating only of the dates which some 
neigbouring trees afforded, and drinking of 
the water of the Nile. At length the hermit 
became weary of life, and he then prayed still 
more earnestly. : 

After this duty one day he fell asleep, and 
the vision of an angel appeared to him ina 
dream commanding him to rise and cut down 
a neighbouring palm tree, and make a rope of 
its fibres, and after it was done, the angel 
would appear to him again. The hermit 
awoke, and instantly applied himself to obey 
the vision. 

He travelled about from place to place, ma- 
ny days before he could procure an ax; and 
during his journey, he felt happier than he had 
been for many years. His prayers were now 
short and few; but what they wanted in length 
and number, they outmeasured in fervency. 

Having returned with the ax, he cut down 
the tree, and with much labour and assiduity 
during several days, prepared the fibres to 
make the rope; and, after a continuance of 
daily occupation for some weeks, completed 
the command. 

The vision that night appeared to the her- 
mit, as promised, and thus addressed him: 
You are now no longer weary of life but hap- 
py. Know then, that man was made for Ja- 
bour, and prayer also it is his duty: the one 
as well as the other is essential to his well be- 
ing. Atise in the morning; take the cord, 
and with it gird up thy loins, and go forth intu 
the world and let it be a memorial to thee, of 
what God expects from man, if he would be 
blessed with happiness on earth. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


- Wonderful Project—We find the following 

in a late number of the London Morning 
Herald. 

“A company is forming, the object of 
which is to fish up, by means of diving bells, 
the throne of pure gold of the Incas, which 
the Peruvians threw into the mineral! waters 
of Coxamarea, on the approach of the Span- 
iards. The various attempts of the Spaniards 
to obtain this envied treasure have been in- 
effectual.” 


Power of the Sun’s Rays—Mr. McIntosh, 
who had occasion to descend in a diving bell 
for the purpose of laying the foundation of a 
sea-wall, found that the sun’s rays so much 
converged by the convex glass which served 
as a window in the machine, as to burn the 
labourer’s clothes, when exposed to the focal 
point and whilst the machine was twenty- 
five feet under water. | 


Giving a a pinch of Snuff—Dr. 
Dunlop, while in the West Indies, conquered 
a royal tiger with a bladder of Scotch snuff. 
The doctor having crossed the river Ganges 
with his quarterly allowance, (seven pounds) 
of snuff, observed a tiger at some distance. 
Being without guns he ordered his men to 
use their oars as weapons of defence. They 
formed into a close column, with their backs to 
windward, whilst the doctor emptied the con- 
tents of a bladder into a piece of canvas and 
danced upon it till it became as fine as dust. 
The tiger continued winding, and occasion- 
ally crouched. When he approached within 
twenty yards of the party, the doctor dis- 
charged about half a pound of the ammuni- 
tion, part of which was carried by the strong 
wind into the face of the tiger. The tiger 
growled, shook his head, and retreated. Ina 
few minutes he returned to the charge, ap- 
proaching the party cautiously, and occasion- 
ally rubbing his eyes with his fore legs. When 
within about fifteen yards of the party, he 
again crouched, and as he was preparing to 
take his murderous spring, the doctor and his 
party let fly at him about two pounds of snuff, 
which told well, for the royal tiger commenc- 
ed roaring, and springing into the Ganges 
fled to the opposite shore. For this achieve- 
ment the doctor received two hundred rupees, 
a silver snuff box, and the title of Tiger from 
a native prince. 


The following list shows the ages of the 
Sovereigns of Europe, at the present time— 
Charles John, King of Sweden, 72 years; 
William 4th, King of Great Britain, 72; Pope 
Gregory 14th, 71; Frederick 4th, King of 
Denmark, 68; Frederick William, King of 
Prussia, 66 ; William, King of Holland, 64; 
Louis Phillipe, King of the French, 63; 
William, King of Wirtemberg, 55; Mah- 
moud 2d, Emperor of Turkey, 51; Léuis, 
King of Bavaria, 50; Leopold, King of the 
Belgians, 45; Ferdinand 1, Emperor of Aus- 
tria, 43; Nicholas, Emperor of Russia, 40; 
Charles Albert, King of Sardinia, 38 ; Ferdi- 
nand 2d, King of Naples-and Sicily, 26; Ma- 
ria, Queen of Portugal, 17; Maria Isabella 
Louisa, Queen of Spain, 6 years; Maria 
Christiana, Queen Regent of Spain, 30 years. 


Potato Bread—Hard times are productive 
of expedients. That of making potato bread 
would never have been thought of, when flour 
was less than ten dollars per barrel. It has 
been used, however, with great success in 
some parts of the country, and we hereby re- 
quest all good housewives to make trial of it. 
Boil or steam the potatoes, leaving them as 
dry and mealy as possible; peel them; rub 
them through a course sieve; and work the 
product into the flour in the proportion of one 
third of potato in two thirds of flour. This 
brings bread down to the old price, and some 
say improves its quality. 


Singular Discovery.—A Professor of 
Neufchatel recently attained the summit of 
the Altels; none but chamois hunters had 
hitherto attempted to gain the top, as it is 
considered one of the most difficult of the 
Swiss Alps to ascend. One side presents a 
triangular face of frozen snow, the oiher is 
covered with large flat stones, arranged like 
the roof of a house, and is very slippery. To 
his great surprise, when at a great height, and 
beyond the limits of vegetation, the traveler 
found « hare!—New Era. 


Pompeiit.—The Gazette d’Augsburg has 
received a letter from Naples to the follow- 
ing effect: ‘* In the latter part of the month 
of November, three skeletons were discovered 
at Pompeii, presumed to be those of a former 
inhabitant of that city, his wife and daughter, 
who were suffocated by the smoke and ashes, 
while endeavouring to convey some of their 
property intothe street. On the finger of the 
daughter was found a small gold ring, and in 
her ears two ear rings mounted with pearl. 
The house known by the name of La Cosa di 
Castor e Pollux, situated in the Strada di 
Mecurio, is one of those@in which a great 
store of Mosaic Antiquities have been found. 

The researches made in that direction pro- 
duced a short time ago 64 silver vases, of which 
we have already spoken, together with a fine 
painting which represents the toilet of an 
Hermaphrodite. 

On the 24th of last August, was discovered 
in the same house, on a wall of Varidarium, 
another picture, which is not less remarkable 
than the above mentioned; the subject of it 
is Venus and Adonis wounded. The face of 
the goddess and that of her lover, are both of 
collossal dimensions, the length of the whole 


Deaf and Dumb.—With reference to'a 
deaf and dumb conductor of a newspaper, the 
New York Commercial Advertiser says, 
“The deaf and dumb make excellent prin. 
ters; they cannot talk, and that disqualifica- 
tion in a printing office is an excellent good 
thing.” 


ECTURES ON THEOLOGY. By the Rev. John - 
Dick, D. D. Minister of the United Associate 
Congregation, Greyfriars, Glasgow, and Professor of 
Theology to the United Session Church. Published 
under the superintendance of his son. With a preface, 
memoir, &c. &c. by the American Editor. Second 
American edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. This day published 
by J. WHETHAM, 
. No. 22 South Fourth street, Philad. 

The following recommendation is from Rev. Archi- 
bald Alexander, D. D. Professor of Didactic and Pole- 
mic Theology, in the Theological Seminary at Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. 

The Lecturcs of the late Rev. Dr. John Dick are a 
valuable accession to our Theological literature. A 
complete system of Divinity in English, sound in doc- 
trine, perspicuous in language, and judiciously arrang- 
ed, has beena desideratum, which is now ably supplicd 
by these theological lectures. We do not look for much 
originality in systems of theology; and every one welt 
acquainted with the subject will perceive, that the au- 
thor has made a free use of the labours of distinguished 
theologians, especially of some who wrote in the Latin 
language ; but this should rather be a recommendation 
than a disparagement of the work; for in Theology 
we do not want novelties, but a clear exhibition of the: 
truths believed from the beginning. 

march 11 


OSCOW ACADEMY FOR YOUNG GENTLE- 
MEN.—Spring session to commence Monday, 
April 24th, Terms for board, tuition, &c. $60 per ses~- 
sion of five months, payable one halfin advance. No pu+ 
ys received for less than half a session. Branclies tanght : 
he whole course of Mathematics, Natural and Mora? 
Philosophy, Avcient and Modern History, Chemistry, 
Mineralogy, Botany, Logic, Rhetoric, Composition and 
Declamation—together with the Greek, Latin and French 
Languages. Lectures upon the natural sciences during 
the term. 

This Institution is located’ in a very healthy section of 
country ; is easy of acceess, being situated on the Phila- 
delphia and Lancaster turnpike, and one mile and a half 
from Packsburg on the Pennsylvania Railway. 

The school will be conducted on the most approved > 
models of the Eastern States. The analytical system 
will be pursued throughout the whole course of study. 
The subscriber having been induced to take charge of the 
entire establishment, intends making it a permanent loca- 
tion, and therefore will devote the whole of his time to 
promote the comfort and secure the moral and intellectu- — 
al improvement of the pupils. Having had also consid- 
erable experience in teaching, he hopes still to merit the 
patronage of this community. 

Parents wishing a safe place in point of morals for their 
children, will find the situation particularly eligible. 

Application may be made to the subscriber at Union- 
ville, Chester Co. Pa., until the first of April; or at the 
Academy. GAYLORD L. MORE. 

March 11, 1837. 

References: Rev. James Latta, Mantua; Rev. David 
McCorter, Unionville ; Rev. David M. Smith, Principal 
of Hudson River Seminary, New York; Levi Hayes, 
Unionville. 
| CHASE ON HERNIA OR RUPTURE—A 

Treatise on the Radical Cure of Hernia, by 
HEBER CHASE, M. D. member of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, Honorary member of the Philadel- 
phia Medical Society, &c. &c. This work gives an 
account of all the instruments now before the public, 
with drawings of those invented by the Author, for the — 
cure of this disease. 

Letter from Robley Dunglison, M. D. Professor of 
the Institutes of Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence, 
in Jefferson Medical College, to the publisher. 

Sir: I have to acknowledge with thanks, the receipt. 
of a copy of Dr. Chase’s ** Treatise on the Radical Cure 
of Hernia by Instruments.” Its perusal has afforded 
me much pleasure, and I have no doubt but the same 
impression will be made on the medical public as well 
as on those of the laiety, who are sufficiently intelli- 
gent to understand the details. 

Dr. Chase has evidently studied his subject, and his 
explanations are so perspicuous, that no doubt ought to 
be left on the mind of the reader regarding the princi- 
ple or position whieh he is desirous of enforcing. Im- 
pressed with such feclings, I have no hesitation in sta- 
ting my opinion of the merits of the work, as you de- 
sire. Rosiey DunGuison. 

Mr. J. G. Auner. 

This treatise may be considered as an exposition of | 
the experience now very considerable, of its author in 
the treatment of Hernia, and presents many points of 
great interest and utility. The arrangement of it is 
good, and well suited to the objects in view.—Ameri- 
can Journal of Medical Sciences. 

Dr. Chase’s publication has forcibly impressed us 
with one idea—that he is honest in the improvements 
now presented to the public. Unlike hundreds around 
him, he has come forward and candidly submitted his 
inventions to his professional brethren, the proper if 
not the only tribunal capable of pronouncing a correct 
decision upon them. The description of inguinal, scro- 
tal, femoral, and umbilical hernia, is decidedly the best 
we have ever seen. 

They (the cases reported) number 32, and to judge 
from the entire and complete success obtained in many 
of these cases all must now admit of the radical cure 
of Hernia, and that Dr. Chase’s truss is decidedly the 
best yet invented to effect that object. This chapter 
concludes with a tabular statement of 109 cases of her- 
nia. It is unnecessary to add more to what has al- 
ready been said, torecommend it to every one afflicted 
with rupture, and to the profession generally.— South. 
ern Medical and Surgical Journal. 

The above work just published, ean be had of J. G. 
AUNER, 331 Market street, Philadelphia. 

HEBER CHASE, M. D. office 111 South Ninth 
street, Philadelphia. march 4,—*4t. 


AMS, DRIED BEEF, SMOKED TONGUES, &c. 

+ The subscribers, in addition to their usual variety 

of Groceries, have just received a supply of choice Jer- 

sey Hams, Smoked Tongus, and Beef, warranted of 
best quality. Also a smail lot of good Roll Butter. 

They have also for sale a large supply of Herkimer 


shortly be presented to the public, is three 
petrified bodies entire, one of a dog, and two 
human bodies, one of them holding a spear. 
It is believed by these gentlemen that all three 
of the bodies may be removed from their po- 
sition in a perfect state—though the dog, be- 
ing ina laying posture upon a flat rock, it 
will undoubtedly be a difficult task to remove 
it uninjured. The human bodies appear to be 
those of men—probably hunters. Their clo- 
thing can hardly be distinguished—but still 
it is evident that that too was in a measure turn- 
ed into stone. They are described thus—one 
sitting, with his head leaned, as it were, 
against a projecting rock, and the other stand- 
ing, with a spear balanced in his hand, as 
though he was surprised, and had just started 
from a quick walk. The dog lies as if 
crouched in terror, or about to make a spring 
—but the features or body is not distinct 
enough to determine which position. 


This wonderful formation cannot be ac- 
counted for in any other way than that these 
persons were buricd by some terrible convul- 
sion of nature. The cave in which they 
were found is full 125 feet into the mountain, 
and is situated about a inile anda half beyond 
what is called Mammoth Grotto, in a direct 
line. The entrance to the place is difficult, 
and it is thought that it was never before at- 
tempted at all. At the foot of the entrance of 
the cave is a considerable brook of water, 
which appears to gather from all parts of it. 
There is also a valley thence to the river. 
The gentlemen who have made this interest- 
ing discovery are making active preparations 
to bring away the bodies, which they intend 
to have forwarded to New York. 


Since the above was written, we have had 
an invitation to visit the cave and bodies, 


specks uponthestone. Four days afterwards 
they had elongated, and assumed an oval form. 
He concluded that they were incipient crys- 
tals. Great was his surprise on the 22d day 
to find eight legs projecting from each of 
these white bodies; still he could not believe 
that they were living beings. But on the 
25th day his surprise was complete; there 
could be no doubt they moved, they fed, they 
were perfect insects. Eighteen or twenty of 
them have since appeared. Many persons 
have seen them, but there is no record of such 
an insect. It is in form something like a 
mite. It has eight legs, four bristles at the 
tail, and the edges of the body are very bristly. 
Its motions are visible to the naked eye, its 
colour is gray, its substance is pulpy. It ap- 
sears to feed upon the silicious particles in 
the fluid. ‘The most extraordinary circum- 
stance in this phenomenon is the nature of 
the fluid in which this iusect lives and thrives. 
The acid instantly destroys every other living 
being. But a second trial has confirmed the 
fact beyond a doubt. Another portion of 
silex was prepared in the same manner, and 
reduced to a gelatinous form, but without the 
acid. A coil of silver wire was suspended in 
it from one of the poles of the battery, and 
the other pole was also immersed, so as to 
send through the mass an incessant stream of 
the electric fluid. About three weeks after- 
wards Mr. Crosse examined the poles to 
search for crystals, and in one of the coils of 
wire he found one of these strange insects. 
This proves that it is produced from the silex 
and not from the acid. Mr. Crosse, with his 
usual modesty, has contented himself with 
stating the fact, without attempting to account 
for it. He is in correspondence with Profes- 
sor Buckland upon the subject, and the learn- 


composition of which is near nine pals. County Cheese, selected from the most approved Dai- 
rics, and very rich. Sap Sago Cheese, Pine Apple do., 
small English Chedder do., Parmason do. And im- 
ported Bologna Sausages, warranted genuine. 
BALDWIN & COLTON, 
Temperance ‘Tea Dealers and Family Grocers, 
Wholesale and Retail, No. 244 Market street above 
Seventh, Philadelphia. feb. 18. 


EW SABBATH SCHOOL BOOKS—Memoir 
4% and Correspondence of Mrs. Mary Ann Odiorne 
Clark, by E. Alden, M.D.; Frank the Irish Boy ; 
Childhood the Spring of Life; the Life of King Heze- 
kiah; Ellen, or the Visit of the Rud; Farel and the 
Genevese Reformation ; Jonah’s Gourd; Conversation 
between a Mother and her Son; the Sisters, or a histo- 
ry of the Stanley Family; the Sabbath School Harp, 
being a selection of Tunes and Hymns, adapted to the. 
wants of Sabbath Schools, Families, and Social Meet- 
ings, by Lowell Mason. 

The above new books, together with all the publica. 
tions ot the Massachusetts Sunday School Socicty, Bos. 
ton, constantly for sale at No. 13 South Fourth street, 
Philadelphia, by GEO. W. DONOHUE, 

march 4—tf Agent for said Socicty. 


perty. Circumstances led him to make a 
collection of wheats ; and in the course of five 
years’ close attention and research, it increas- 
ed to upwards of 150 sorts. To show the im- 
portance of attending to the varieties and 
properties of wheat, Colonel Le Couteur men- 
tions, that among these varieties there are 
some that will thrive better than others in the 
particular soils and situations adapted to cach, 
all over the kingdom; that one ear of a supe- 
rior variety, sowed grain by grain and suffer- 
ed to tiller apart, produced 4lbs. 40z. of 
wheat: whereas another ear, of an inferior 
sort, treated in the same manner, produced 
only 1lb. 1oz.—a proof of the paramount im- 
| portance of selecting the most productive and 

farinaceous sorts for seed, the profit of sowing 
. one sort, and the loss resulting from the other 
P being manifest. ‘The writer remarks that his 
attention was directed to this important sub- 
ject’ by professor La Gasca, Curator of the 
Royal Gardens at Madrid; that five years 
since he accidentally saw about 80 distinct 
sorts of wheat growing in a nursery garden 
in Jersey, some seven feet high, some only 
four, the ears of some being three, others six 
inches long; and that the professor explained 
their nature to him. He requested the pro- 
fessor to visit his crops, considering them to 
be as pure and unmixed as those of his neigh- 
bours. To the writer’s dismay the professor 
drew from three fields 23 sorts—some white 
wheat, some red, some liver-coloured, some 
spring wheat, some dead ripe, the corn shak- 
ing out, some ripe, some half so, some in a 
milky state, and some green. He thereupon 
became convinced that “ no crop in that state 
could either produce the greatest weight of 
corn, give the largest quantity of flour, or 
make the best or lightest bread, such as would 


Egyptian Needle Work—An Egyptian 
mummy was lately brought to England, and. 
on unrolling the masses of linen, the outer 
layers were found-to be remarkably fine 
cloth, and the inner Jayers were of a coarser 
quality. In some places there were not less 
than thirty thicknesses of cloth of eight de- 
grees of fineness ; some were as fresh as new 
cloth, while others were old, much worn and 
sewed in several places. ‘The various kinds 
of sewings exhibited specimens of the most 
beautiful needle work, and though 3000 years 
old, would compare with the best of the pre- 
sent day. 


Remarkable Fortitude.x—An English paper 
gives an account of a sad accident, which 
lately occurred at Paisley. Charles Newall, 
employed at the Abercorn Foundry, while 
putting a new belt on the pulley, lost his ba- 
lance and fell between the spurr wheels, when 
his arm was drawn in and dreadfully crushed 
to within a few inches of his shoulder. Find- 
ing himself likely to be drawn in further, he 
with wonderful presence of mind, seized his 
knife in his left hand, opened it with his teeth, 
cut himself clear, and with the assistance of 
his brother workmen walked without his arm 
to the office. Surgical assistance was obtain- 
ed, when the stump was amputated, and the 
unfortunate man is in a fair way of reco- 
very. 


Curious Botanical Fact—The assertion of 
Sir Humphrey Davy, that no species of plant 
will vegetate downwards, has been lately con- 
tradicted by an experiment made by Messrs. 
Lockhart & Co., Florists, of Cheapside, in a 
narcissus, the bulb of which is placed in a 
large glass vase filled with water. The nar- 
cissus is now on the point of coming into 
flower downwards, a large pod of bloom and 
several long leaves being already visible in 
the water. 


At Saint Denis, de Thiboult, near Rouen, 
a discovery has lately been made of a large 
spherical Roman vase, of Terra Cotta, five 
and a half feet in circumference, inclosing a 
square vitrified vase, about a foot high, filled 
with burnt bones and ashes. These relicts 
are in perfect preservation, and M. Quesnel, 
on whose estate they were found, about four 
feet below the surface, has deposited them in 
the museum of antiquities at Rouen. 


OBERT CARTER, Tieological, and Classical 

Bookseller, No. 112 Canal street, Corner of Lau 

rens, New York, has constantly on hand a large and 

general assortment of Theological, Classical, and Miscel+ 

laneous Books. Orders from a distance will always re- 
ceive prompt attention. August 6.—ti. 


SALMS AND HYMNS—Approved by the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and published 
for their benefit, both large and small size, and in fine 
and plain binding, may constantly be had of the sub- 
rcriber, at the lowest prices, either by the thousand co- 
pies or a less number. ’ 
All orders from Booksellers, Churches, and others wil" 
be, as heretofore, immediately attended to by 
SOLOMON ALLEN, 
No. 117 Chesnut street. 


s 


Humanity of Bees—The following circum- 
stance is related az having been witnessed at 
Liverpool, illustrating the high sagacity of 
bees: 

“© A hive of bees, which are kept in lateral 
boxes on Mr. Nutt’s humane principle, threw 
out aswarm on the 138th October last, and 
which were secured in a common cottage 
hive. After remaining three weeks incapable 
of laying up any portion of nourishment 
for the winter in consequence of the unusual 
early severe weather, they returned to the 


Substitute for Gas in Lighting streets.— 
Professor Meinecke, of Halle proposes that 
houses and streets should be lighted by a 
spark of electric fire, and thinks that this new 
mode of lighting will some day take the place 
of that by gas, as most perfect and economni- 
cal. His project is to make luminous tubes, 
having at regular distances small metallic 
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AWRENCEVILLE CLASSICAL AND COM. 
MERCIAL SCHOOL, between Princeton and 
Trenton, N. J. Boys are admitted into this Institu- 
tion, who are between the age of six and fourteen, 
The Summer Session will commence on the Ist of 
May. Circulars, exhibiting the plan of the school, 


be produced from a field in an equal and| which we shall most certainly acccpt. Weljed Professor has suggested an explanation, Te inCes |! ; Terms &c. may be had of the Rev. Wm. W. Phil. 
perfect state of ripeness.” He ‘Nan aateoned have hitherto declined to mention ie names| which it will be tor future observers, by re- mother hive, and were readmitted. This fact | flakes along the places it is wished to light, lips, D.D. 454 Broome street, N. ¥. of J. Whetham, Esq. 
the best and most productive sorts of wheat, | of the persons to whom we have alluded in| peated experiments, to confirm. We should almost proves that these interesting insects | and pass, with an electrical machine, a cur- | No, 22 South Fourth street, Philadelphia, of A. G, 
and secured 14 sorts, which he afterwards this account. One of them is a wealthy En-|state, that the insects were have reasoning faculties.” it. Esq. New the sub- 
i i i ole of the battery. er- oles Obl: , by mea _ cs: be, 
cultivated with great care and success, show-| glish gentleman, resident of Philadelphia, | at the negative p y of two feet in diameter, a constant light re- dis Lawrenceville, N. J. 


A great prelate once showed to the famous 
schoolman, Thomas Aquinus, a large basin 
filled with ducats, and said to him, ‘“ Look 
you, master Thomas, the church can no longer 
say, ‘silver and gold have I none.’” ‘*True,” 
replied Thomas ; “ neither can she add, ‘Inthe 
name of Jesus of Nazareth rise up and walk.’” 


man naturalist has recently discovered that 
silicious and other rocks are chiefly composed 
of the remains of insects. May not the germs 
of some of them, released from their prison 
house, and placed in a position favourable to 
the development of vitality have sprung to 
life after a sleep of thousands of years. 


John Chester, Esq., and his companion is Mr. 
Jacob L. Davis, a Philadelphian. The object 
of their scientific researches is principal] 
their own gratification. We shall next wee 
give our readers some further particulars re- 
lative to the position of the cave, d&c., which 
our visit will enable us to do. 


ing the great profit resulting from this care 
and selection, and arguing on the immense 
consequences to the country, if attention to 
this subject could be made a national object. 
The modes by which Colonel Le Couteur pro- 
ceeded and succeeded occupy the remaining 
portions of the volume. | 


sembling that of the moon, in his apartment. 
By enclosing these sparks in a tube filled 
with rarefied hydrogen gas, which doubles its 
brilliancy, it will be easy, he says, to execute 
the project upon a large scale.—Echo du} 
Monde Savant. 


HEEP SKIN MAT'TS—124 Sheep Skin Matts, of 
a variety of beautiful colours, just received. ‘These 
Matts are decidedly the cheapest Matts that can be 
bought, being more haudsome and durable than any 
other kind. Forsaleby JAMES R. WEBB, 
At the Temperance Store, 8. W. corner of Dock 
march 4 and Second streets, Philadelphia. 
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